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EDWARD GIBBON 



THE history of Gibbon has been de- 
scribed by John Stuart Mill as the 
only eighteenth-century history that has 
withstood nineteenth-century criticism ; and 
whatever objections modern critics may 
bring against some of its parts, the sub- 
stantial justice of this verdict will scarcely 
be contested. No other history of that 
century has been so often reprinted, anno- 
tated, and discussed, or remains to the 
presient day a capital authority on the 
great period of which it treats. As a 
composition it stands unchallenged and 
conspicuous among the masterpieces of 
English literature, while as a history it 
covers a space of more than twelve hun- 
dred years, including some of the most 
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momentous events in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Gibbon was born at Putney, Surrey, 
April 27th, 1737. Though his father was a 
member of Parliament and the owner of a 
moderate competence, the author of this 
great work was essentially a self-educated 
man. Weak health and almost constant 
illness in early boyhood broke up his 
school life, — which appears to have been 
fitfully and most imperfectly conducted, — 
withdrew him from boyish games, but also 
gave him, as it has given to many other 
shy and sedentary boys, an early and in- 
veterate passion for reading. His reading, 
however, was very unlike that of an ordi- 
nary boy. He has given a graphic picture 
of the ardor with which, when he was only 
fourteen, he flung himself into serious but 
unguided study; which was at first purely 
desultory, but gradually contracted into 
historic lines, and soon concentrated itself 
mainly on that Oriental history which he 
was one day so brilliantly to illuminate. 
<^ Before I was sixteen, ^^ he says, <^I had 
exhausted all that could be learned in 
English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and Turks; and the same ardor 
12 
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led me to guess at the French of D'Her- 
belot, and to construe the barbarous Latin 
of Pocock's ^Abulfaragius.^^^ 

His health however gradually improved, 
and when he entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, it might have been expected that 
a new period of intellectual development 
would have begun; but Oxford had at this 
Ctime sunk to the lowest depth of stagna- 
tion, and to Gibbon it proved extremely 
uncongenial. He complained that he found 
no gfuidance, no stimulus, and no discipline, 
and that the fourteen months he spent there 
were the most idle and unprofitable of his 
life. They were very unexpectedly cut 
short by his conversion to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, which he formally adopted at the 
age of sixteen. 

This conversion is, on the whole, the 
most surprising incident of his calm and 
uneventful life. The tendencies of the time, 
both in England and on the Continent, were 
in a wholly different direction. The more 
spiritual and emotional natures were now 
passing into the religious revival of Wesley 
and Whitefield, which was slowly trans- 
forming the character of the Anglican Church 
and laying the foundations of the great 
13 
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Evangelical party. In other quarters the 
predominant tendencies were towards un- 
belief, skepticism, or indifference. Nature 
seldom formed a more skeptical intellect 
than that of Gibbon, and he was utterly 
without the spiritual insight, or spiritual 
cravings, or overmastering enthusiasms, 
that produce and explain most religious 
changes. Nor was he in the least drawn 
towards Catholicism on its aesthetic side. 
He had never come in contact with its 
worship or its professors; and to his. un- 
imaginative, unimpassioned, and profoundly 
intellectual temperament, no ideal type 
could be more uncongenial than that of the 
saint. He had however from early youth 
been keenly interested in theological con- 
troversies. He argued, like Lardner and 
Paley, that miracles are the Divine attest- 
ation of orthodoxy. Middleton convinced 
him that unless the Patristic writers were 
wholly undeserving of credit, the gift of 
miracles continued in the Church during 
the fourth and fifth centuries; and he was 
unable to resist the conclusion that during 
that period many of the leading doctrines 
of Catholicism had passed into the Church. 
The writings of the Jesuit Parsons, and still 
14 
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more the writings of Bossuet, completed 
the work which Middleton had beg^n. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, Gibbon 
acted on it with characteristic honesty, and 
was received into the Church on the 8th of 
June. 1753. 

The English universities were at this time 
purely Anglican bodies, and the conversion 
of Gibbon excluded him from Oxford. His 
father judiciously sent him to Lausanne to 
study with a Swiss pastor named Pavilliard, 
with whom he spent five happy and prof- 
itable years. The theological episode was 
soon terminated. Partly under the influ- 
ence of his teacher, but much more through 
his own reading and reflections, he soon 
disentangled the purely intellectual ties that 
bound him to the Church of Rome; and on 
Christmas Day, 1754, he received the sacra- 
ment in the Protestant church of Lausanne. 

His residence at Lausanne was very use- 
ful to him. He had access to books in 
abundance, and his tutor, who was a man 
of great good sense and amiability, but of 
no remarkable capacity, very judiciously 
left his industrious pupil to pursue his 
studies in his own way. ^^ Hiving wisdom 
with each studious year,» as Byron so truly 
15 
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says, he speedily amassed a store of learn- 
ing which has seldom been equaled. His 
insatiable love of knowledge, his rare ca 
pacity for concentrated, accurate, and fruit 
ful study, guided by a singularly sure and 
masculine judgment, soon made him, in the 
true sense of the word, one of the best 
scholars of his time. His learning, how- 
ever, was not altogether of the kind that 
may be found in a great university pri 
sor. Though the classical languages bee; 
familiar to him, he never acquired or gre^ 
valued the minute and finished scholars) 
which is the boast of the chief Engl' 
schools ; and careful students have observed 
that in following Greek books he must have 
very largely used the Latin translations. 
Perhaps in his capacity of historian this 
deficiency was rather an advantage than 
the reverse. It saved him from the exag- 
gerated value of classical form, and from 
the neglect of the more corrupt literatures, 
to which English scholars have been often 
prone. Gibbon always valued books mainly 
for what they contained, and he had early 
learned the lesson which all good histori- 
ans should learn: that some of his most 
valuable materials will be found in litera- 
i6 
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ED WARD GIBBON 

tures that have no artistic merit; in writ- 
ers who, without theory and almost without 
criticism, simply relate the facts which they 
_. have seen, and express in unsophisticated 
, language the beliefs and impressions of 
their time. 

Lausanne and not Oxford was the real 
birthplace of his intellect, and he returned 
from it almost a foreigner. French had be- 
come as familiar to him as his own tongue; 
and his first book, a somewhat superficial 
essay on the study of literature, was pub- 
lished in the French language. The noble 
contemporary French literature filled him 
with delight, and he found on the borders 
of the Lake of Geneva a highly cultivated 
society to which he was soon introduced, 
and which probably gave him more real 
pleasure than any in which he afterwards 
moved. With Voltaire himself he had some 
slight acquaintance, and he at one time 
looked on him with profound admiration; 
though fuller knowledge made him sensible 
of the flaws in that splendid intellect. I 
am here concerned with the life of Gib- 
bon only in as far as it discloses the in- 
fluences that contributed to his master work, 
and among these influences the foreign 
iv-2 17 
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element holds a prominent place. There was 
little in Gibbon that was distinctively English ; 
his mind was essentially cosmopolitan. His 
tastes, ideals, and modes of thought and 
feeling turned instinctively to the Continent. 
In one respect this foreign type was of 
great advantage to his work. Gibbon excels 
all other English historians in symmetry, 
proportion, perspective, and arrangement, 
which are also the pre-eminent and char- 
acteristic merits of the best French litera- 
ture. We find in his writing nothing of 
the great miscalculations of space that were 
made by such writers as Macaulay and 
Buckle ; nothing of the awkward repetitions, 
the confused arrangement, the semi-de- 
tached and disjointed episodes that mar the 
beauty of many other histories of no small 
merit. Vast and multifarious as are the 
subjects which he has treated, his work is 
a great whole, admirably woven in all its 
parts. On the other hand, his foreign 
taste may perhaps be seen in his neglect 
of the Saxon element, which is the most 
vigorous and homely element in English 
prose. Probably in no other English writer 
does the Latin element so entirely pre- 
dominate. Gibbon never wrote an unmean- 
i8 
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ing and very seldom an obscure sentence; 
he could always paint with sustained and 
stately eloquence an illustrious character 
or a splendid scene: but he was wholly 
wanting in the grace of simplicity, and a 
monotony of glitter and of mannerism is 
the great defect of his style. He possessed, 
to a degree which even Tacitus and Bacon 
had hardly surpassed, the supreme literary 
gift of condensation, and it gives an ad- 
mirable force and vividness to his narrative ; 
but it is sometimes carried to excess. Not 
unfrequently it is attained by an excessive 
allusiveness, and a wide knowledge of the 
subject is needed to enable the reader to 
perceive the full import and meaning con- 
veyed or hinted at by a mere turn of phrase. 
But though his style is artificial and pe- 
dantic, and greatly wanting in flexibility, 
it has a rare power of clinging to the mem- 
ory, and it has profoundly influenced Eng- 
lish prose. That excellent judge Cardinal 
Newman has said of Gibbon, «I seem to 
trace his vigorous condensation and pecul- 
iar rhythm at every turn in the literature 
of the present day.^^ 

It is not necessary to relate here in any 
detail the later events of the life of Gibbon. 
19 
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There was his enlistment as captain in the 
Hampshire militia. It involved two and a 
half years of active service, extending from 
May 1760 to December 1762; and as Gib- 
bon afterwards acknowledged, if it inter- 
rupted his studies and brought him into 
very uncongenial duties and societies, it 
at least greatly enlarged his acquaintance 
with English life, and also gave him a 
knowledge of the rudiments of military 
science, which was not without its use to 
the historian of so many battles. There 
was a long journey, lasting for two years 
and five months, in France and Italy, 
which greatly confirmed his foreign tend- 
encies. In Paris he moved familiarly in 
some of the best French literary society; 
and in Rome, as he tells us in a well- 
known passage, while he sat << musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol while the 
barefooted friars were singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter >^ (which is now 
the Church of the Ara Coeli), — on October 
15th, 1764, — he first conceived the idea of 
writing the history of the decline and fall 
of Rome. 

There was also that very curious episode 
in his life, lasting from 1774 to 1782, — his 
20 
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appearance in the House of Commons. He 
had declined an offer of his father's to 
purchase a seat for him in 1760; and four- 
teen years later, when his father was dead, 
when his own circumstances were consider- 
ably contracted, he received and accepted 
at the hands of a family connection the 
offer of a seat. His Parliamentary career 
was entirely undistinguished, and he never 
even opened his mouth in debate, — a fact 
which was not forgotten when very recently 
another historian was candidate for a seat 
in Parliament. In truth, this somewhat 
shy and reserved scholar, with his fastidi- 
ous taste, his eminently judicial mind, and 
his highly condensed and elaborate style, 
was singularly unfit for the rough work of 
Parliamentary discussion. No one can read 
his books without perceiving that his Eng- 
lish was not that of a debater; and he has 
candidly admitted that he entered Parlia- 
ment without public spirit or serious inter- 
est in politics, and that he valued it chiefly 
as leading to an office which might restore 
the fortune which the extravagance of his 
father had greatly impaired. His only real 
public service was the composition in French 
of a reply to the French manifesto which 
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was issued at the beginning of the war of 
1778. He voted steadily and placidly as a 
Tory, and it is not probable that in doing 
so he did any violence to his opinions. 
Like Hume, he shrank with an instinctive 
dislike from all popular agitations, from all 
turbulence, passion, exaggeration, and en- 
thusiasm; and a temperate and well-or- 
dered despotism was evidently his ideal. 
He showed it in the well-known passage 
in which he extols the benevolent despot- 
ism of the Antonines as without exception 
the happiest period in the history of man- 
kind, and in the unmixed horror with 
which he looked upon the French Revolu- 
tion that broke up the old landmarks of 
Europe. For three years he held an office 
in the Board of Trade, which added con- 
siderably to his income without adding 
gpreatly to his labors, and he supported 
steadily the American policy of Lord North 
and the Coalition ministry of North and 
Fox; but the loss of his office and the re- 
tirement of North soon drove him from 
Parliament, and he shortly after took up 
his residence at Lausanne. 

But before this time a considerable part 
of his great work had been accomplished. 
22 
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The first quarto volume of the ^Decline 
and FalP appeared in February 1776. As 
is usually the case with historical works, 
it occupied a much longer period than its 
successors, and was the fruit of about ten 
years of labor. It passed rapidly through 
three editions, received the enthusiastic 
eulogy of Hume and Robertson, and was 
no doubt greatly assisted in its circulation 
ny the storm of controversy that arose 
cbout his Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters, 
m April 1 78 1 two more volumes appeared, 
end the three concluding volumes were 
published together on the 8th of May, 1788, 
Deing the fifty-first birthday of the author. 

A work of such magnitude, dealing with 
so vast a variety of subjects, was certain 
to exhibit some flaws. The controversy at 
first turned mainly upon its religious tend- 
ency. The complete skepticism of the 
author, his aversion to the ecclesiastical 
type which dominated in the period of which 
he wrote, and his unalterable conviction 
that Christianity, by diverting the strength 
and enthusiasm of the Empire from civic 
into ascetic and ecclesiastical channels, was 
a main cause of the downfall of the Empire 
and of the triumph of barbarism, gave him 
23 
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a bias which it was impossible to over- 
look. On no other subject is his irony 
more bitter or his contempt so manifestly 
displayed. Few good critics will deny that 
the growth of the ascetic spirit had a large 
part in corroding and enfeebling the civic 
virtues of the Empire; but the part which 
it played was that of intensifying a disease 
that had already begun, and Gibbon, while 
exaggerating the amount of the evil, has 
very imperfectly described the great serv- 
ices rendered even by a monastic Church 
in laying the basis of another civilization 
and in mitigating the calamities Qf the 
barbarian invasion. The causes he has given 
of the spread of Christianity in the Fifteenth 
Chapter were for the most part true causes, 
but there were others of which he was wholly 
insensible. The strong moral enthusiasms 
that transform the character and inspire 
or accelerate all great religious changes lay 
wholly beyond the sphere of his realiza- 
tions. His language about the Christian 
martyrs is the most repulsive portion of 
his work; and his comparison of the suffer- 
ings caused by pagan and Christian perse- 
cutions is greatly vitiated by the fact that 
he only takes account of the number of 
24 
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deaths, and lays no stress on the profuse 
employment of atrocious tortures, which 
was one of the most distinct features of 
the pagan persecutions. At the same time, 
though Gibbon displays in this field a mani- 
fest and a distorting bias, he never, like 
some of his French contemporaries, sinks 
into the mere partisan, awarding to one 
side unqualified eulogy and to the other 
unqualified contempt. Let the reader who 
doubts this examine and compare his mas- 
terly portraits of Julian and of Athanasius, 
and he will perceive how clearly the great 
historian could recognize weaknesses in the 
characters by which he was most attracted, 
and elements of true greatness in those by 
which he was most repelled. A modem 
writer, in treating of the history of reli- 
gions, would have given a larger space to 
comparative religion, and to the gradual, 
unconscious, and spontaneous growth of 
myths in the twilight periods of the human 
mind. These however were subjects which 
were scarcely known in the days of Gibbon, 
and he cannot be blamed for not having 
discussed them. 

Another class of objections which has 
been brought against him is that he is 
25 
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weak upon the philosophical side, and 
deals with history mainly as a mere 
chronicle of events, and not as a chain of 
causes and consequences, a series of prob- 
lems to be solved, a gradual evolution 
which it is the task of the historian to 
explain. Coleridge, who detested Gibbon 
and spoke of him with gross injustice, has 
put this objection in the strongest form. 
He accuses him of having reduced history 
to a mere collection of splendid anecdotes; 
of noting nothing but what may produce 
an effect; of skipping from eminence to 
eminence without ever taking his readers 
through the valleys between; of having 
never made a single philosophical attempt 
to fathom the ultimate causes of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, which 
is the very subject of his history. That 
such charges are grossly exaggerated will 
be apparent to any one who will carefully 
read the Second and Third Chapters, de- 
scribing the state and tendencies of the 
Empire under the Antonines; or the chap- 
ters devoted to the rise and character of 
the barbarians, to the spread of Christian- 
ity, to the influence of monasticism, to the 
jurisprudence of the republic and of the 
26 
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Empire; nor would it be difficult to collect 
many acute and profound philosophical re- 
marks from other portions of the history. 
Still, it may be admitted that the philo- 
sophical side is not its strongest part. Social 
and economical changes are sometimes in- 
adequately examined and explained, and we 
often desire fuller information about the 
manners and life of the masses of the peo- 
ple. As far as concerns the age of the 
Antonines, this want has been amply sup- 
plied by the great work of Friedlander. 

History, like many other things in our 
generation, has fallen largely into the 
hands of specialists; and it is inevitable 
that men who have devoted their lives to 
a minute examination of short periods 
should be able to detect some deficiencies 
and errors in a writer who traversed a 
period of more than twelve hundred years. 
Many generations of scholars have arisen 
since Gibbon; many new sources of knowl- 
edge have become available, and archaeol- 
ogy especially has thrown a flood of new 
light on some of the subjects he treated. 
Though his knowledge and his narrative 
are on the whole admirably sustained, 
27 
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there are periods which he knew less well 
and treated less fully than others. His 
account of the Crusades is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most conspic- 
uous of these, and within the last few 
years there has arisen a school of histo- 
rians who protest against the low opinion 
of the Byzantine Empire which was held by 
Gibbon, and was almost universal among 
scholars till the present generation. That 
these writers have brought into relief cer- 
tain merits of the Lower Empire which 
Gibbon had neglected, will not be denied; 
but it is perhaps too early to decide 
whether the reaction has not, like most 
reactions, been carried to extravagance, 
and whether in its general features the 
estimate of Gibbon is not nearer the truth 
than some of those which are now put 
forward to replace it. 

Much must no doubt be added to the 
work of Gibbon in order to bring it up to 
the level of our present knowledge; but 
there is no sign that any single work is 
likely to supersede it or to render it useless 
to the student; nor does its survival depend 
only or even mainly on its great literary 
28 
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qualities, which have made it one of the 
classics of the language. In some of these 
qualities Hume was the equal of Gibbon 
and in others his superior, and he brought 
to his history a more penetrating and philo- 
sophical intellect and an equally calm and 
unenthusiastic nature; but the study which 
Hume bestowed on his subject was so su- 
perficial and his statements were often so 
inaccurate, that his work is now never quoted 
as an authority. With Gibbon it is quite 
otherwise. His marvelous industry, his al- 
most unrivaled accuracy of detail, his sin- 
cere love of truth, his rare discrimination 
and insight in weighing testimony and in 
judgfing character, have given him a secure 
place among the greatest historians of the 
world. 

His life lasted only fifty-six years; he 
died in London on January 15th, 1794. 
With a single exception his history is his 
only work of real importance. That excep- 
tion is his admirable autobiography. Gib- 
bon left behind him six distinct sketches, 
which his friend Lord Sheffield put to- 
gether with singular skill. It is one of 
the best specimens of self-portraiture in 
29 
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the language, reflecting with pellucid clear- 
ness both the life and character, the merits 
and defects, of its author. He was cer- 
tainly neither a hero nor a saint; nor did 
he possess the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties that dominate in the great conflicts of 
life, sway the passions of men, appeal 
powerfully to the imagination, or dazzle 
and impress in social intercourse. He was 
a little slow, a little pompous, a little 
affected and pedantic. In the general type 
of his mind and character he bore much 
more resemblance to Hume, Adam Smith, 
or Reynolds, than to Johnson or Burke. 
A reserved scholar, who was rather proud 
of being a man of the world; a confirmed 
bachelor, much wedded to his comforts 
though caring nothing for luxury, he was 
eminently moderate in his ambitions, and 
there was not a trace of passion or enthu- 
siasm in his nature. Such a man was not 
likely to inspire any strong devotion. But 
his temper was most kindly, equable, and 
contented; he w^as a steady friend, and he 
appears to have been always liked and 
honored in the cultivated and unconten- 
tious society in which he delighted. His 
30 
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life was not a great one, but it was in all 
essentials blameless and happy. He found 
the work which was most congenial to him. 
He pursued it with admirable industry and 
with brilliant success* and he left behind 
him a book which is not likely to be for- 
gotten while the English language endures. 
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THE hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Carlyle — (December 4th, 
1795) — was lately commemorated. The 
house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, which he 
had occupied from 1834 till his death (Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1 88 1), was handed over to trus- 
tees to be preserved as a public memorial. 
No house in the British islands has more 
remarkable associations. Thither Carlyle 
had come in his thirty-eighth year, still 
hardly recognized by the general public, 
though already regarded by a small circle 
as a man of extraordinary powers. There 
he went through the concluding years of 
the long struggle which ended by a hard- 
won and scarcely enjoyed victory. There 
he had been visited by almost all the most 
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conspicuous men of letters of his time: by- 
Jeffrey, Southey, and J. S. Mill; by Tenny- 
son and Browning, the greatest poets, and 
by Thackeray and Dickens, the greatest 
novelists of his generation; by the dearest 
friends of his youth, Irving and Emerson 
and John Sterling, and by his last followers, 
Froude and Ruskin. There too had lived 
until 1866 the woman who had shared his 
struggles, whom he loved and admired with- 
out stint, and whom he was yet destined 
to remember with many bitter pangs of re- 
morse. Their story, laid bare with singular 
fullness, has invested the scene of their 
joys and sorrows, their alienation and rec- 
onciliations, with extraordinary interest. 
Every one who has read the ^ Reminiscences ^ 
and the later mass of biographical matter 
must be glad to see the *^ sound-proof ^^ room, 
and the garden haunted by the << demon- 
fowls,*^ and the other dumb witnesses of a 
long trag^-comedy. No one was so keenly 
sensitive as Carlyle to the interest of the 
little gleams of light which reveal our an- 
cestors, not only stirred by the great pas- 
sions, but absorbed like ourselves by the trivi- 
alities of the day. A similar interest will 
long attach to the scene of his own trials. 
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Carlyle's life was a struggle and a war- 
fare. Each of his books was wrenched from 
him, like the tale of the < Ancient Mariner, > 
by a spiritual agonj'-. The early books 
excited the wrath of his contemporaries, 
when they were not ridiculed as the grotesque 
outpourings of an eccentric humorist. His 
teaching was intended to oppose what most 
people take to be the general tendency of 
thought, and yet many who share that tend- 
ency gladly acknowledge that they owe to 
Carlyle a more powerful intellectual stim- 
ulus than they can attribute even to their 
accepted teachers. I shall try briefly to 
indicate the general nature of his message 
to mankind, without attempting to consider 
the soundness or otherwise of particular 
views. 

Carlyle describes what kind of person 
people went to see in Cheyne Row. *^The 
very sound of my voice, *^ he says, ^^has 
got something savage-prophetic : I am as a 
John the Baptist girt about with a leather 
girdle, whose food is locusts and wild 
honey. ^^ Respectable literary society at 
^< aesthetic tea-parties^^ regarded him as 
the Scribes and Pharisees regarded the 
Hebrew prophet. He came among them to 
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tear the mask from their hypocritical cant. 
Carlyle was not externally a Diogenes. 
Though the son of peasants, he had the 
appearance and manner of a thorough gen- 
tleman in spite of all his irritable out- 
breaks. But he was not the less penetrated 
to the core with the idiosyncrasies of his 
class. The father, a Davie Deans of real 
life, had impressed the son profoundly. 
Carlyle had begun life on the same terms 
as innumerable young Scots. Strict fru- 
gality had enabled him to get a college 
training and reach the threshold of the 
ministry. His mother could look forward 
to the exquisite pleasure of seeing ^^her 
own bairn wag his head in a pulpit ! ^^ But 
at this point Carlyle's individuality first 
asserted itself. He could not step into 
any of the ordinary grooves. His college 
teachers appeared to him to offer <^ saw- 
dust*^ instead of manna from heaven. The 
sacred formulae of their ancestral creed had 
lost their savor. Words once expressive of 
the strongest faith were either used to 
utter the bigotry of narrow pedants, or 
were adopted only to be explained away 
into insipid commonplace. Carlyle shared 
the intellectual movement of his time too 
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much to profess any reverence for what 
he called the ^^ Hebrew old-clothes. ^> Philos- 
ophers and critics had torn them to rags. 
His quarrel however was with the acci- 
dental embodiment, not with the spirit of 
the old creeds. The old morality was in- 
grained in his very nature; nor was he 
shocked, like some of his fellows, by the 
sternness of the Calvinistic views of the 
universe and life. The whole problem was 
with him precisely to save this living spirit. 
The skeptics, he thought, were, in the 
German phrase, <^ emptying out the baby 
with the bath.*^ They were at war with 
the spirit as well as with the letter; trying 
to construct a Godless universe; to substi- 
tute a dead mechanism for the living or- 
ganism; and therefore to kill down at the 
root every noble aspiration which could 
stimulate the conscience, or strengthen a 
man to bear the spectacle of the wrongs 
and sufferings of mankind. 

The crisis of this struggle happened in 
1 82 1. After giving up the ministry, Carlyle 
had tried ^* schoolmastering,^^ and found him- 
self to be least fitted of mankind for a 
function which demands patience with stu- 
pidity. He had just glanced at the legal 
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profession only to be disgusted with its 
chicaneries. Hack authorship was his only 
chance. The dyspeptic disorder which tor- 
mented him through life was tormenting 
him. ^^ A rat was gnawing at the pit of his 
stomach. >^ Then he was embittered by the 
general distress of his own class. Men out 
of work were threatening riots and the yeo- 
manry being called out to suppress them. 
Carlyle was asked by a friend why he too 
did not come out with a musket. <<Hm! 
yes,^^ he replied, ^*but I haven't quite set- 
tled on which side.^^ It was while thus 
distracted, that after three weeks of sleep- 
lessness he experienced what he called his 
<^ conversion. >^ The universe had seemed to 
him ^^ void of life, of purpose, of volition, 
even of hostility; it was one huge and im- 
measurable steam-engine, rolling on in its 
dead indifference, to grind me limb from 
limb. Oh, the vast, gloomy, solitary Gol- 
gotha and mill of death!* And then he 
suddenly resolved to resist. Why go on 
trembling like a coward ? — << As I so thought, 
there rushed a stream of fire over my whole 
soul, and I shook base fear away from me 
forever. I was strong, of unknown strength ; 
a spirit; almost a god: ever from that time 
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the temper of my misery was changed; not 
fear or whining sorrow was in it, but 
indignation and grim, fell-eyed defiance. ^^ 
These are the phrases of his imaginary hero 
in < Sartor Resartus.^ In the < Reminis- 
cences he repeats the statement in his own 
person. He had won ^^an immense vic- 
tory »; he had escaped from the ^*foul mud 
gods ^^ and soared into the ^< eternal blue of 
ether ^^ where he had ^* for the spiritual part 
ever since lived. ^^ He could look down upon 
his fellow creatures still <* weltering in that 
fatal element, ^^ ^* pitying the religious part 
of them and indignant against the frivolous ^^ ; 
enjoying an inward and supreme happiness 
which still remained to him, though often 
* eclipsed >> in later years. 

To understand this crisis is to understand 
his whole attitude. The change was not of 
the purely logical kind. Carlyle was not con- 
verted by any philosophical system. Cole- 
ridge, not long before, had found in Kant 
and Schelling an answer to similar perplexi- 
ties. Carlyle, though he respected the Ger- 
man metaphysicians, could never find their 
dogmas satisfactory to his shrewd Scottish 
sense. His great helper, he tells us, in the 
strait, was not Kant but Goethe. The con- 
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trast between that serene prophet of culture 
and the rugged Scottish Puritan is so marked 
that one may be tempted to explain the in- 
fluence partly by personal accident. Car- 
lyle grew up at a time when the British 
public was just awaking to the existence of 
Germany ; and not only promoted the awak- 
ening but was recognized by the great Goethe 
himself. He may well have been inclined 
in later years to exaggerate a debt due to 
so welcome a recognition. And yet it is 
intelligible that in Goethe, Carlyle saw what 
he most required. A man of the highest 
genius and a full representative of the most 
advanced thought could yet recognize what 
was elevating in the past as clearly as what 
was the true line of progress for us to pur- 
sue ; and while casting aside the dead trap- 
pings as decidedly as Carlyle, could reach 
serene heights above the petty controver- 
sies where men wrangled over extinct 
issues. Goethe had solved the problem 
which vexed Carlyle 's soul, and set an in- 
spiring example of the true spirit and its 
great reward. 

Carlyle, however, was not qualified by 
temperament or mental characteristics to 
follow Goethe's steps. If not primarily a 
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reasoner, and too impatient perhaps for slow 
logical processes, he was also not a poet. 
Some of the greatest English teachers of 
his period embodied their conceptions of 
the world in poetry. Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley and Byron, in particular, were more 
effective representatives of the chief spir- 
itual influences of the day than the few 
speculative writers. Carlyle thought for a 
time that he could utter himself in verse, 
or at least in prose fiction. He tried, only 
to feel his incompetence. As Froude ob- 
serves, he had little ear for metrical com- 
position. There were other and perhaps 
greater obstacles. A poet must be capable 
of detachment from the actual world in 
which he lives, however profound his in- 
terest in its great problems. He must be 
able to dwell with << seraph contemplation >^ 
and stand aside from the actual contest. To 
Carlyle such an attitude was partly impos- 
sible, partly contemptible. He had imbibed 
the Puritan aversion to aesthetic enjoyments. 
He had been brought up in circles where 
it was thought wrong for a child to read the 
< Arabian Nights,^ and where Milton could 
only obtain a doubtful admission as a versi- 
fier of the Scriptural narrative. Carlyle 
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retained the prejudice. He always looked 
askance at poetry which had no immediate 
bearing upon conduct, and regarded ^^ aes- 
thetic^^ as equivalent to frivolous. ^^May 
the devil fly away with the fine arts^^ is a 
sentiment which he quotes with cordial 
sympathy. This view was congenial to his 
inborn characteristics. 

One striking peculiarity was his extraor- 
dinary ^* receptivity ^^ of all outward impres- 
sions. The strange irritability which he 
set down to the <*hag Dyspepsia >^ made 
him resemble a patient in whom disease 
has produced a morbidly excessive sensi- 
bility. Little annoyances were magnified 
into tragic dimensions. The noises in a 
next-door house affected him as an earth- 
quake might affect others. His memory 
was as retentive as his impressions were 
strong. Froude testifies that his account 
of a little trip to Paris, written forty years 
later without reference to memoranda, is 
verified down to the minutest details by 
contemporary letters. Scenes instantane- 
ously photographed on his memory never 
faded. No one had a keener eye for coun- 
try. When he visited Germany he brought 
back pictures of the scenes of Frederick's 
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battles, which enabled him to reproduce 
them with such startling veracity that after 
reading you seem to remember the reality, 
not the book. In history he seeks to place 
before us a series of visions as distinct as 
actual eyesight : to show us Cromwell watch- 
ing the descent of the Scottish army at 
Dunbar, or the human whirlpool raging 
round the walls of the Bastille. We — the 
commonplace spectators — should not. it is 
true, even at present see what was visible to 
Carlyle, any more than we see a landscape 
as Turner saw it. We may wish that we 
could. At any rate, we have the convic- 
tion of absolute truthfulness to the im- 
pression made on a powerful idiosyncrasy. 
We perceive, as by the help of a Rem- 
brandt, vast chaotic breadths of gloomy 
confusion, with central figures thrown out 
by a light of extraordinary brilliancy. 
Carlyle, indeed, always has it in mind 
that what we call reality is but a film 
on the surface of mysterious depths. We 
are such stuff, to repeat his favorite 
quotation, as dreams are made of. Past 
history is a series of dreams ; the magic of 
memory may restore them for an instant to 
our present consciousness. But the most 
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vivjd picture of whatever is not irrecoverably- 
lost always brings, too, the pathetic sense 
that we are after all but ephemeral appear- 
ances in the midst of the eternities and 
^Infinities. Overwhelmed by this sense of 
the unsubstantiality even of the most real 
objects, Carlyle clutches, as it were with the 
energy of despair, every fading image ; and 
tries to invest it with something of its old 
brightness. Carlyle was so desirous to gain 
this distinction of vision that he could not 
be happy in personal descriptions till, if 
possible, he had examined the portrait of 
his hero and satisfied himself that he could 
reproduce the actual bodily appearance. 
The face, he holds, shows the soul. And 
then his shrewd Scottish sagacity never 
deserts him. If the hero sometimes becomes, 
like most heroes, a little too free from human 
infirmities, the actors in his dramas never 
become mere walking gentlemen. In Dry- 
asdust he gives us lay figures, bedizened at 
times with shallow paradoxes; but Carlyle 
always deals in genuine human nature. His 
judgment may not be impartial, but at least 
it is not nugatory. He sees the man from 
within and makes him a credible individual, 
not a mere bit of machinery worked by 
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colorless formulae. With this eye for charac- 
ter goes the keen sense of gfrim humor 
which keeps him in touch with reality. 
Little incidents bring out the absurd side of 
even the heroic. The most exciting scenes 
of his ^French Revolution^ are heightened 
by the vision of the shivering usher who 
^^ accords the grand entries*^ when the fero- 
cious mob is rushing into the palace — not 
<^ finding it convenient, >^ as Carlyle observes, 
<Ho refuse them>>; and of the gentleman 
who continues for an hour to ^* demand the 
arrestment of knaves and dastards >> — a 
most comprehensive of all known petitions. 
Carlyle's ^* mannerism ^^ is one result of this 
strain to be graphic. It has been attributed 
to readings of Jean Paul, and by Carlyle 
himself, partly to Irving and partly to the 
early talk in his father's home. It appears 
at any rate as soon as Carlyle gets confidence 
enough in himself to trust to his own modes 
of impression ; and if it may fairly be called 
a mannerism, was not an affectation. It was 
struck out in the attempt to give most effect- 
ive utterance to his genuine thought, and 
may be compared, as Burke said of John- 
son's conversation, to the ^* contortions of the 
Sibyl. » 
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It is time, however, to try to say what 
was the prophetic message thus delivered. 
Carlyle, I have said, had no logical system 
of philosophy, and was too much of a <^ real- 
ist ^^ (in one sense) to find poetry congenial. 
He has to preach by pictures of the past; 
by giving us history, though history trans- 
fused with poetry;. an account of the ex- 
ternal fact which shall reveal the real 
animating principle, quietly omitted by stat- 
isticians and constitutional historians. The 
doctrine so delivered appears to be vague. 
What, the ordinary believer may ask, would 
be left of a religion if its historical state- 
ments should turn out to be mere figments 
and its framework of dogmas to be non- 
sense ? He would naturally reply. Nothing. 
Carlyle replies. Everything. The spirit may 
survive, though its whole visible embodi- 
ment should be dissolved into fiction and 
fallacy. But to define this spirit is obvi- 
ously impossible. It represents a tone of 
thought, a mode of contemplating life and 
the world, not any distinct set of definite 
propositions. Carlyle was called a ^^ . 'S- 
tic,^^ and even, as he says, was made o 
a <^ mystic school. ^^ We may accept e 
phrase, so far as mysticism means the ' 
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stitution of a « logic of the heart >> for a 
^Hogic of the head^^ — an appeal to senti- 
ment rather than to any definite reasoning 
process. The ^^ mystic ^^ naturally recognizes 
the inner light as shining through many 
different and even apparently contradictory 
forms. But most mystics retain, in a new 
sense perhaps, the ancient formulae. Car- 
lyle rejected them so markedly that he 
shocked many believers, otherwise sympa- 
thetic. His early friend Irving, who tried 
to restore life to the old forms, and many 
who accepted Coleridge as their spiritual 
guide, were scandalized by his utterances. 
He thought, conversely, that they were still 
masquerading in << Hebrew old-clothes,^^ or 
were even like the apes who went on chat- 
tering by the banks of the Dead Sea, till 
they ceased to be human. He regards the 
<^ Oxford movement >^ with simple contempt. 
His dictum that Newman had ^<no more 
brain than a moderate-sized rabbit ^> must 
have been followed, as no one will doubt 
who heard him talk, by one of those gigan- 
tic explosions of laughter which were sig- 
nals of humorous exaggeration. But it 
meant in all seriousness that he held New- 
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man to be reviving superstitions unworthy 
of the smallest allowance of brain. 

Yet Carlyle's untiring denunciation of 
^* shams ^^ and << unrealities ^^ of this, as of 
other varieties, does not mean unqualified 
antipathy. He feels that the attempt to 
link the living spirit to the dead externals 
is a fatal enterprise. That may be now a 
stifling incumbrance, which was once the 
only possible symbol of a living belief. 
Accordingly, though Carlyle's insistence 
upon the value of absolute intellectual truth- 
fulness is directed against this mode of 
thought, his attack upon the opposite error 
is more passionate and characteristic. The 
^Sartor Resartus,^ his first complete book 
(1833-4), announced and tried to explain 
his ^* conversion. >^ To many readers it still 
seems his best work, as it certainly con- 
tains some of his noblest passages. It was 
unpopular in England, and (an Englishman 
must say it with regret) seems to have been 
first appreciated in America. It gave in- 
deed many sharp blows at English society: 
it expresses his contempt for the upper 
literary strata, who like Jeffrey complained 
of him for being so ^* desperately^ in ear- 
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nest^^; and for the authors, who were not 
<< prophets, >* but mere caterers to ephemeral 
amusement. But the satire, I cannot but 
think, is not quite happy. The humor of the 
<^ Clothes Philosophy *> is a little strained; 
to me, 1 confess, rather tiresome: and the 
impressive passages just those where he 
forgets it. 

His real power became obvious beyond 
all cavil on the publication of the ^ French 
Revolution > (1837). Not for a hundred 
years, he declared, had the public received 
any book that << came more direct and flam- 
ingly from the heart of a living man.>^ 
That expresses, as I think, the truth. The 
book is not to be ^*read for information.^^ 
The facts would now require much restate- 
ment; and moreover, the narrative is too 
apt to overleap prosaic but necessary facts 
in order to fasten upon the picturesque 
passages. But considered as what it is, a 
<< prose epic,** a moving panorama, drawn 
with astonishing force and perception of 
the tremendous tragi-comedy involved, it 
is unequaled in English literature. The 
doctrine inculcated is significant. Carlyle's 
sympathies were in one sense with the Rev- 
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olution. He felt, he says, that the Radicals 
were ^^ guild-brothers,^^ while the Whigs were 
mere ^^ amateurs. ^^ He was even more 
thoroughly convinced than the Radicals that 
a thoroughgoing demolition of the old order 
was essential. The Revolution was but the 
first volcanic outburst of the great forces 
still active below the surface. Europe, he 
says (< Chartism \), lay ** hag-ridden *^ and 
^< quack-ridden.^^ The quack is the most 
hideous of hags; he is a ^< falsehood incar- 
nate.^^ To blow him and his to the four 
winds was the first necessity. The French 
Revolution was ^* the inevitable stern end 
of much: the fearful but also wonderful, 
indispensable, and sternly beneficent be- 
ginning of much.^^ So far, Carlyle was far 
more in agreement with Paine than with 
Burke. But what was to follow when the 
ground was cleared ? When you have cut 
off your king's head and confiscated the 
estates of the nobility and the church, you 
have only begun. A new period is to be 
born with death-throes and birth-throes, 
and there are, he guesses (< French Revo- 
lution, > Book iv., Chapter 4), some two cen- 
turies of fighting before <* Democracy go 
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through its dire, most baleful stage of 
< Quackocracy. * >^ The Radicals represent this 
coming <^ Quackocracy. >* What was their 
root error ? Briefly ( I try to expound, not to 
enlarge), that they were materialists. Their 
aim was low. They desired simply a mul- 
tiplication of physical comforts, or as he 
puts it, a boundless supply of << pigs- wash. *> 
Their means, too, were futile. Society, on 
their showing, was a selfish herd hunger- 
ing for an equal distribution of pigs- wash. 
They put unlimited faith in the mere mech- 
anism of constitution-mongering ; in ballot- 
boxes and manipulation of votes and con- 
trivances by which a number of mean and 
selfish passions might be somehow so di- 
rected as to balance each other. It is not 
by any such devices that society can really 
be regenerated. You must raise men's souls, 
not alter their conventions. They must not 
simply abolish kings, but learn to recog- 
nize the true king, the man who has the 
really divine right of superior strength and 
wisdom, not the sham divine right of ob- 
solete tradition. You require not paper 
rules, but a new spirit which spontane- 
ously recognizes the voice of God. The 
true secret of life must be to him, as to 
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every « mystic. *> that we should follow the 
dictates of the inner light which speaks in 
different dialects to all of us. 

But this implies a difficulty. Carlyle, 
spite of his emergence into <*blue ether, >^ 
was constitutionally gloomy. He was more 
alive than any man since Swift to the dark 
side of human nature. The dullness of 
mankind weighed upon him like a night- 
mare. <* Mostly fools ^^ is his pithy verdict 
upon the race at large. Nothing then could 
be more idle than the dream of the rev- 
olutionists that the voice of the people 
could be itself the voice of God. From 
millions of fools you can by no constitu- 
tional machinery extract anything but folly. 
Where then is the escape ? The millions, 
he says (essay on Johnson), <<roll hither 
and thither, whithersoever they are led^*; 
they seem <*all sightless and slavish, *> with 
little but << animal instincts.* The hope is 
that, here and there, are scattered the men 
of power and of insight, the heaven-sent 
leaders, and it is upon loyalty to them and 
capacity for recognizing and obeying them 
that the future of the race really depends. 
This was the moral of the lectures on 
<Hero Worship* (1840). Odin, Mahomet, 
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Dante, Shakespeare, Luther, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon are types of the great men who 
now and then visit the earth as prophets 
or rulers. They are the brilliant centres 
of light in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness; and in loyal recognition of their 
claims lies our security for all external 
progress. By what signs, do you ask, can 
they be recognized ? There can be no 
sign. You can see the light if you have 
eyes; but no other faculty can supply the 
want of eyesight. And hence arise some 
remarkable points both of difference from 
and coincidence with popular beliefs. 

In the ^ Chartism,^ < Past and Present,* and 
^Latter-Day Pamphlets* (1839, 1843, and 
1850), Carlyle applied his theories to the 
problems of the day. They had the disad- 
vantage which generally attaches to the writ- 
ings of an outsider in politics. They were, 
said the average reader, <^ unpractical. ** Car- 
lyle could not recommend any definite meas- 
ures; an objection easy to bring against a 
man who urges rather a change of spirit 
than of particular measures. Yet it is 
noticeable that he recommends much that 
has since become popular. Much of his 
language might be used by modem Social- 
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ists. In < Past and Present, > for example 
(Book iii., Chapter 8), he gives the principle 
of ^^and nationalization. >^ The great capi- 
talist is to be turned into a << captain of 
industry, » and government is to undertake 
to organize labor, to protect health, and to 
enforce education. Carlyle so far sympa- 
thizes with the Socialist, not only as agree- 
ing that the great end of government is 
the raising of the poor, but as denouncing 
the laissez-faire doctrine. The old-fashioned 
English Radical had regarded all govern- 
ment as a necessary evil, to be minimized 
as much as possible. When it had armed 
the policemen, it had fulfilled its whole 
duty. But this, according to Carlyle, was 
to leave the «dull multitude » to drift into 
chaos. Government should rest upon the 
loyalty of the lower to the higher. Order 
is essential; and good order means the 
spontaneous obedience to the heaven-sent 
hero. He, when found, must supply the 
guiding and stimulating force. The Social- 
ist, like Carlyle, desires a strong govern- 
ment, but not the government of the ^^ hero.* 
Government of which the moving force 
comes from above instead of below will be, 
he thinks, a government of mere force. 
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And here occurs the awkward problem to 
which Carlyle is constantly referring. He 
was generally accused of identifying <* right ** 
with << might. >> Against this interpretation 
he always protested. Right and Might, he 
,says often, are in the long run identical. 
That which is right and that alone is ulti- 
mately lasting. Your rights are the expres- 
sion of the divine will ; and for that rea- 
son, whatever endures must be right. Work 
lasts so far as it is based upon eternal founda- 
tions. The might, therefore, is in the long 
run the expression of the right. The Napo- 
leonic empire, according to a favorite illus- 
tration, could not last because it was founded 
upon injustice. The two tests then must 
coincide : what is good proves itself by last- 
ing, and what lasts, lasts because good; 
but the test of endurance cannot, it is clear; 
be applied when it is wanted. Hence arises 
an ambiguity which often gives to Carlyle 
the air of a man worshiping mere success; 
when, if we take his own interpretation, 
he takes the success to be the consequence, 
not the cause, of the rightness. The hero is 
the man who sees the fact and disregards 
the conventional fiction ; but for the moment 
he looks very like the man who disregards 
principles and attends to his own interest. 
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Here again Carlyle approximates to a doc- 
trine to which he was most averse, the theory 
of the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The Darwinian answers 
in this way Carlyle 's problem, how it is to 
come to pass that the stupidity of the masses 
comes to blunder into a better order ? Here 
and there, as in his accounts of the way in 
which the intensely stupid British public 
managed to blunder into the establishment 
of a great empire, Carlyle seems to fall in 
with the Darwinian view. That view shocked 
him because he thought it mechanical. To 
him the essence of history was to be found 
not in the blind striving of the dull, but in 
the lives of great men. They represent the 
incarnate wisdom which must guide all 
wholesome aspiration. History is really the 
biography of the heroes. All so-called philos- 
ophies of history, attempts to discover gen- 
eral laws and to dispense with the agency 
of great men, are tainted with materialism. 
They would substitute <* blind laws >^ for the 
living spirit which really guides the devel- 
opment of the race. But if you ask how your 
hero is to be known, the only answer can 
be, Know him at your peril. 

Carlyle *s most elaborate books, the ^ Crom- 
well^ and the ^ Frederick, > are designed to 
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give an explicit answer to the <^ right** and 
<< might** problem. Carlyle in both cases 
seems to be toiling amidst the dust-heaps 
of some ancient ruin, painfully disinterring 
the shattered and defaced fragments of a 
noble statue and reconstructing it to be 
hereafter placed in a worthy Valhalla. 
Cromwell, according to the vulgar legend, 
was a mere hypocrite, and Frederick a 
mere cynical conqueror. The success of 
both — that is his intended moral — was in 
proportion to the clearness with which they 
recognized the eternal laws of the universe. 
Cromwell probably is the more satisfactory 
hero, as more really sympathetic to his ad- 
mirer. But each requires an interpreter. 
Cromwell's gifts did not lie in the direc- 
tion of lucid utterance; and Frederick, if 
he could have read, would certainly have 
scorned, the doctrine of his eulogist. Car- 
lyle, that is, has to dig out in the actions 
of great men a true significance, certainly 
not obvious to the actors themselves. Their 
recognition of the eternal laws was in one 
case embodied in obsolete formulae, and in 
the other, it might seem, altogether uncon- 
scious. The hero's recognition of Divine 
purposes does not imply then that his own 
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vision is purged from error, or that his aim 
is distinctly realized. He may, like Mahomet 
or the Abbot Sampson, be full of supersti- 
tion. His ^Weracity^^ does not mean that 
his beliefs are true; only that they are sin- 
cere and such a version of the truth as is 
possible in his dialect. This is connected 
with Carlyle's constant insistence iipon the 
superiority of silence to speech. The Di- 
vine light shines through many distracting 
media; it enlightens many who do not con- 
sciously perceive it. It may be recognized 
because it gives life; because the work to 
which it prompts is lasting. But even the 
hero who tries to utter himself is sure to 
interpolate much that is ephemeral, con- 
fused, and imperfect ; and speech in general 
represents the mere perplexed gabble of 
men who take words for thought, and raise 
a hopeless clamor which drowns the still 
small voice of true inspiration. If men are 
mostly fools, their talk is mostly folly; 
forming a w^ild incoherent Babel in which 
it is hard to pick out the few scattered 
words of real meaning. Carlyle has been 
ridiculed for preaching silence in so many 
words; but then Carlyle was speaking the 
truth; and of that, he fully admits, we can 
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never have too much. The hero may be a 
prophet, or a man of letters. He is bound 
to speak seriously, though not to be liter- 
ally silent; and his words must be judged 
not by the momentary pleasure, but by 
their ultimate influence on life. 

Carlyle's message to his fellows, which I 
have tried imperfectly to summarize, may 
be condemned on grounds of taste and of 
morality. Translated into logical formulae it 
becomes inconsistent, and it embodies some 
narrow prejudices in exaggerated terms. 
Yet I think that it has been useful even 
by the shock it has given to commonplace 
optimism. It has been far more useful be- 
cause in his own dialect, Carlyle — as I 
think — expresses some vital truths with 
surpassing force. Whatever our creeds, reli- 
gious or political, he may stimulate our re- 
spect for veracity, in the form of respect 
for honest work or contempt for hypocritical 
conventions; our loyalty to all great leaders 
in the worlds both of thought and action; 
and our belief that to achieve any real 
progress, something is required infinitely 
deeper than any mere change in the super- 
ficial arrangements of society. These lessons 
are expressed, too, as the merely literary 
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critic must admit, by a series of historical 
pictures, so vivid and so unique in charac- 
ter that for many readers they are in the 
full sense fascinating. They are revelations 
of new aspects of the world, never, when 
once observed, to be forgotten. And finally, 
.1 may add that Carlyle's autobiographical 
writings — in which we must include the 
delightful < Life of Sterling > — show the same 
qualities in a shape which, if sometimes sad- 
dening, is profoundly interesting. No man 
was more reticent in his life, though he 
has been made to deliver a posthumous 
confession of extraordinary fullness. We 
hear all the groans once kept within the 
walls of Cheyne Row. After making all 
allowance for the fits of temper, the harsh- 
ness of judgment, and the willful exaggera- 
tion, we see at last a man who under 
extraordinary difficulties was unflinchingly 
faithful to what he took to be his vocation, 
and struggled through a long life, full of 
anxieties and vexations, to turn his genius 
to the best account. 
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«|VToTEWORTHY also,*> says Carlyle, <<and 
IN serviceable for the progress of this 
same Individual, wilt thou find his subdi- 
vision into Generations.^^ 

It is indeed the fact that the course of 
human history admits of being marked off 
into periods, which, from their average 
duration and the impulse communicated to 
them by those who enter upon adolescence 
along with them, may be fitly denominated 
generations, especially when their opening 
and closing are signalized by great events 
which serve as historical landmarks. No 
such event, indeed, short of the Day of 
Judgment or a universal deluge, can serve 
as an absolute line of demarcation; nothing 
can be more certain than that history and 
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human life are a perpetual Becoming; and 
that, although the progress of development 
is frequently so startling and unforeseen as 
to evoke the poet's exclamation, — 

<< New endless growth surrounds on every side, 
Such as we deemed not earth could ever bear,» — 

this growth is but development after all. 
The association of historical periods with 
stages in the mental development of man 
is nevertheless too convenient to be surren- 
dered; the vision is cleared and the grasp 
strengthened by the perception of a well- 
defined era in American history, commenc- 
ing with the election of Andrew Jackson to 
the Presidency in 1828 and closing with the 
death of Abraham Lincoln in 1865, — a period 
exactly corresponding with one in English 
history measured from the death of Lord 
Liverpool, the typical representative of a 
bygone political era in the prime of other 
years, and that of Lord Palmerston, another 
such representative, in the latter. The 
epoch thus bounded almost precisely corre- 
sponds to the productive period of the two 
great men who, more than any contempo- 
raries, have stood in the conscious attitude 
of teachers of their age. With such men 
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as Tennyson and Browning, vast as their 
influence has been, the primary impulse has 
not been didactic, but artistic ; Herbert Spen- 
cer, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and 
others, have been chiefly operative upon the 
succeeding generation; Mill and the elder 
Newman rather address special classes than 
the people at large ; and Ruskin and Kings- 
ley would have willingly admitted that 
however eloquent the expression of their 
teaching, its originality mainly consisted in 
the application of Carlyle's ideas to sub- 
jects beyond Carlyle's range. Carlyle and 
Emerson, therefore, stand forth like Goethe 
and Schiller as the Dioscuri of their period ; 
the two men to whom beyond others its bet- 
ter minds look for guidance, and who had 
the largest share in forming the minds from 
which the succeeding generation was to take 
its complexion. Faults and errors they had ; 
but on the whole it may be said that nations 
have rarely been more fortunate in their in- 
structors than the two great English-speak- 
ing peoples during the age of Carlyle and 
Emerson. Of Carlyle this is not the place 
to speak further; but writing on Emerson, 
it will be necessary to exhibit what we con- 
ceive to have been the special value of his 
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teaching; and to attempt some description 
of the man himself, in indication of the high 
place claimed for him. 

It has been said of some great man of 
marked originality that he was the sole 
voice among many echoes. This cannot 
be said of Emerson; his age was by no 
means deficient in original voices. But his 
may be said with truth to have been the 
chief verbal utterance in an age of author- 
ship. It is a trite remark, that many of 
the men of thought whose ideas have most 
influenced the world have shown little in- 
clination for literary composition. The 
president of a London freethinking club in 
Goldsmith's time supposed himself to be in 
possession of the works of Socrates, no less 
than of those of ^^Tully and Cicero, ^^ but 
no other trace of their existence has come 
to light. Had Emerson lived in any age 
but his own, it is doubtful whether, any 
more than Socrates, he would have figured 
as an author. <<I write,* he tells Carlyle, 
<^with very little system, and as far as re- 
gards composition, with most fragmentary 
result — paragraphs incomprehensible, each 
sentence an infinitely repellent particle.* 
We also hear of his going forth into the 
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woods to hunt a thought as a boy might 
hunt a butterfly, except that the thought 
had flown with him from home, and that 
his business was not so much to capture 
it as to materialize it and make it tangible. 
This peculiarity serves to classify Emerson 
among the ancient sages, men like Socrates 
and Buddha, whose instructions were not 
merely oral but unmethodical and unsys- 
tematic; who spoke as the casual emer- 
gency of the day dictated, and left their 
observations to be collected by their dis- 
ciples. An excellent plan in so far as it 
accomplishes the endowment of the sage's 
word with his own individuality; excep- 
tionable when a doubt arises whether the 
utterance belongs to the master or the dis- 
ciple, and in the case of diametrically op- 
posite versions, whether Socrates has been 
represented more truly by the prose of 
Xenophon or the poetry of Plato. We 
may be thankful that the spirit of Emer- 
son's age, and the exigencies of his own 
affairs, irresistibly impelled him to write: 
nevertheless the fact remains that with 
him Man Thinking is not so much Man 
Writing as Man Speaking, and that al- 
though the omnipotent machinery of the 
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modern social system caught him too, and 
forced him into line with the rest, we 
have in him a nearer approach to the 
voice, apart from the disturbing and modi- 
fying habits of literary composition, than 
in any other eminent modern thinker. This 
annuls one of the most weighty criticisms 
upon Emerson, so long as he is regarded 
merely as an author, — his want of conti- 
nuity, and consequent want of logic. Had 
he attempted to establish a philosophical 
system, this would have been fatal. But 
such an undertaking is of all things furthest 
from his thoughts. He does not seek to v 
demonstrate, he announces. Ideas have 
come to him which, as viewed by the in- 
ward light, appear important and profitable. 
He brings these forward to be tested by 
the light of other men. He does not seek 
to connect these ideas together, except in 
so far as their common physiognomy be- 
speaks their common parentage. Nor does 
he seek to fortify them by reasoning, or 
subject them to any test save the faculty 
by which the unprejudiced soul discerns 
good from evil. If his jewel will scratch 
glass, it is sufficiently evinced a diamond. 
It follows that although Emerson did not 
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write most frequently or best in verse, he 
is, as regards the general constitution of 
his intellect, rather to be classed with poets 
than with philosophers. Poetry cannot in- 
deed dispense with the accurate observation 
of nature and mankind, but poetic genius 
essentially depends on intuition and inspira- 
tion. There is no gulf between the philos- 
opher and the poet; some of the greatest 
of poets have also been among the most 
powerful of reasoners; but their claim to 
poetical rank would not have been impaired 
if their ratiocination had been ever so illog- 
ical. Similarly, a great thinker may have 
no more taste for poetry than was vouch- 
safed to Darwin or the elder Mill, without 
any impeachment of his power of intel- 
lect. The two spheres of action are funda- 
mentally distinct, though the very highest 
geniuses, such as Shakespeare and Goethe, 
have sometimes almost succeeded in making 
them appear as one. To determine to which 
of them a man actually belongs, we must 
look beyond the externalities of literary form, 
and inquire whether he obtains his ideas by 
intuition, or by observation and reflection. 
No mind will be either entirely intuitive or 
entirely reflective, but there will usually be 
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a decided inclination to one or other of the 
processes; and in the comparatively few 
cases in which thoughts and feelings seem 
to come to it unconsciously, as leaves to a 
tree, we may consider that we have a poet, 
though perhaps not a writer of poetry. 
If indeed the man writes at all, he will 
very probably write prose, but this prose 
will be impregnated with poetic quality. 
From this point of view we are able 
to set Emerson much higher than if we 
regarded him simply as a teacher. He 
is greater as the American Wordsworth 
than as the American Carlyle. We shall 
understand his position best by comparing 
him with other men of genius who are poets 
too, but not pre-eminently so. In beauty 
of language and power of imagination, 
John Henry Newman and James Martineau, 
though they have written little in verse, 
yield to few poets. But throughout all their 
writings the didactic impulse is plainly the 
preponderating one, their poetry merely 
auxiliary and ornamental; hence they are 
not reckoned among poets. With Emerson 
the case is reversed: the revealer is first 
in him, the reasoner second ; oral speech 
is his most congenial form of expression, 
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and he submits to appear in print because 
the circumstances of his age render print 
the most effectual medium for the dissem- 
ination of his thought. It will be observed 
that whenever possible he resorts to the 
medium of oration or lecture; it may be 
further remarked that his essays, often orig- 
inally delivered as lectures, are very like 
his discourses, and his discourses very like 
his essays. In neither, so far as regards 
the literary form of the entire composition, 
disting^iished from the force and felicity of 
individual sentences, can he be considered 
as a classic model. The essay need not be 
too severely logical, yet a just conception 
of its nature requires a more harmonious 
proportion and more symmetrical construc- 
tion, as well as a more consistent and in- 
telligent direction towards a single definite 
end, than we usually find in Emerson. The 
orator is less easy to criticize than the essay- 
ist, for oratory involves an element of per- 
sonal magnetism which resists all critical 
analysis. Hence posterity frequently re- 
verses (or rather seems to reverse, for the 
decision upon a speech mutilated of voice 
and action cannot be really conclusive) the 
verdicts of contemporaries upon oratory. 
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<*What will our descendants think of the 
Parliamentary oratory of our age ? ^^ asked a 
contemporary of Burke's, ^^ when they are 
told that in his own time this man was ac- 
counted neither the first, nor the second, 
nor even the third speaker ?^^ Transferred 
to the tribunal of the library, Burke's ora- 
tory bears away the palm from Pitt and Fox 
and Sheridan ; yet, unless we had heard the 
living voices of them all, it would be un- 
safe for us to challenge the contemporary 
verdict. We cannot say, with the lover in 
Goethe, that the word printed appears dull 
and soulless, but it certainly wants much 
which conduced to the efficacy of the word 
spoken : — 

«Ach wie traurig sieht in Lettern, 
Schwarz auf weiss, das Lied mich an, 

Das aus deinem Mund vergottem, 
Das ein Herz zerreissen kann!» 

Emerson's orations are no less delightful 
and profitable reading than his essays, so 
long as they can be treated as his essays 
were intended to be treated when they 
came into print: that is, read deliberately, 
with travelings backward when needed, 
and frequent pauses of thought. But if we 
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consider them as discourses to be listened 
to, we shall find some difficulty in recon- 
ciling their popularity and influence with 
their apparent disconnectedness, and some 
reason to apprehend that, occasional flashes 
of epigram excepted, they must speedily 
have passed from the minds of the hearers. 
The apparent defect was probably remedied 
in delivery by the magnetic power of the 
speaker; not that sort of power which 
<^ wields at will the fierce democraty,^^ but 
that which convinces the hearer that he is 
listening to a mesisage from a region not 
as yet accessible to himself. The impas- 
sioned orator usually provokes the suspicion 
that he is speaking from a brief. Not so 
Emerson: above all other speakers he in- 
spires the confidence that he declares a 
thing to be, not because he wishes, but 
because he perceives it to be so. His quiet, 
, unpretending, but perfectly unembarrassed 
manner, as of a man with a message which 
he simply delivers and goes away, must 
have greatly aided to supply the absence 
of vigorous reasoning and skillful oratorical 
construction. We could not expect a spirit 
commissioned to teach us to condescend 
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to such methods; and EJmerson's discourse, 
whether in oration or essay, though by no 
means deficient in human feeling nor of 
the *^ blessed Glendoveer >> order, frequently 
does sound like that of a being from another 
sphere, simply because he derived his ideas 
from a higher world; as must always be 
the case with the man of spiritual, not of 
course with the man of practical genius. 
It matters nothing whether this is really 
so, or whether what wears the aspect of 
imparted revelation is but a fortifying of 
the natural eye, qualifying it to look a little 
deeper than neighboring eyes into things 
around. In either case the person so en- 
dowed stands a degree nearer to the essen- 
tial truth of things than his fellows; and 
the consciousness of the fact, transpiring 
through his personality, gives him a weight 
which might otherwise seem inexplicable. 
Nothing can be more surprising than the 
deference with which the learned and in- 
telligent contemporaries of the humble 
and obscure Spinoza resort to his judg- 
ment before he has so much as written a 
book. 
This estimate of Emerson as an Ameri- 
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can Wordsworth, one who like Wordsworth 
not merely enforced but practically demon- 
strated the proposition that 

«One impulse from a vernal wood ^ 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can, 

is controverted by many who can see in 
him nothing but a polisher and stringer of 
epigrammatic sayings. It is impossible to 
arg^e with any who cannot recognize the 
deep vitality of ^ Nature,^ of the two series \ 
of Essays first published, and of most of 
the early orations and discourses; but it 
may be conceded that Emerson's fountain 
of inspiration was no more perennial than 
Wordsworth's, and that in his latter years 
his g^ft of epigrammatic statement enabled 
him to avoid both the Scylla and the 
Charybdis of men of genius whose fount of 
inspiration has run low. In some such 
cases, such as Wordsworth's, the author 
simply goes on producing, with less and 
less geniality at every successive effort. In 
others, such as Browning's, he escapes in- 
anity by violent exaggeration of his char- 
acteristic mannerisms. Neither of these 
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remarks applies to Emerson : he does not, in 
ceasing to be original, become insipid, nor 
can it be said that he is any more mannered 
at the last than at the first. This is a clear 
proof that his peculiarity of speech is not 
mannerism but manner; that consequently 
he is not an artificial writer, and that, since 
the treatment of his themes as he has 
chosen to treat them admits of no compro- 
mise between nature and rhetoric, he has 
the especial distinction of simplicity where 
simplicity is difficult and rare. That such 
is the case will appear from an examina- 
tion of his earlier and more truly prophetic 
writings. 

Of these, the first in importance as in 
time is the tract ^ Nature, > commenced in 
1833, rewritten, completed, and published in 
1836. Of all Emerson's writings this is the 
most individual, and the most adapted for 
a general introduction to his ideas. These 
ideas are not in fact peculiar to him; and 
yet the little book is one of the most orig- 
inal ever written and one of those most, 
likely to effect an intellectual revolution in 
the mind capable of apprehending it. The 
reason is mainly the intense vitality of the 
manner, and the translation of abstract ar- 
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guments into concrete shapes of witchery 
and beauty. It contains scarcely a sentence 
that is not beautiful, — not with the cold 
beauty of art, but with the radiance and 
warmth of feeling. Its dominant note is 
rapture, like the joy of one who has found 
an enchanted realm, or who has convinced 
himself that old stories deemed too beauti- 
ful to be true are true indeed. Yet it is 
exempt from extravagance, the splendor of 
the language is chastened by taste, and the 
gladness and significance of the author's 
announcements would justify an even more 
ardent enthusiasm. They may be briefly 
summed up as the statements that Nature 
is not mechanical, but vital; that the Uni- 
verse is not dead, but alive; that God is 
not remote, but omnipresent. There was 
of course no novelty in these assertions, 
nor can Emerson bring them by a hair's- 
breadth nearer demonstration than they 
had always been. He simply re-states them 
in a manner entirely his own, and with a 
charm not perhaps surpassing that with 
which others had previously invested them, 
but peculiar and dissimilar. Everything 
really Emersonian in * Emerson's teaching 
may be said to spring out of this little 
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book: so copious, however, were the cor- 
ollaries deducible from principles appar- 
ently so simple, that the flowers veiled the 
tree; and precious as the tract is, as the 
first and purest draught of the new wine, 
it is not the most practically efficient of 
his works, and might probably have passed 
unperceived if it had not been reinforced 
by a number of auxiliary compositions, 
some produced under circumstances which 
could not fail to provoke wide discussion 
and consequent notoriety. The principles 
unfolded in < Nature^ might probably have 
passed with civil acquiescence if Emerson 
had been content with the mere statement; 
but he insisted on carrying them logically 
out, and this could not be done without 
unsettling every school 'of thought at the 
time prevalent in America. The Divine 
omnipresence, for example, was admitted 
in words by all except materialists and anti- 
theists; but if, as Emerson maintained, this 
involved the conception of the Universe as a 
Divine incarnation, this in its turn involved 
an optimistic view of the universal scheme 
totally inconsistent with the Calvinism still 
dominant in American theology. If all 
existence was a Divine emanation, no part 
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of it could be more sacred than another 
part, — which at once abolished the mystic 
significance of religious ceremonies so dear 
to the Episcopalians; while the immediate 
contact of the Universe with the Deity was 
no less incompatible with the miraculous / 
interferences on which Unitarianism re- 
posed its faith. Such were some of the 
most important negative results of Emer- 
son's doctrines; in their positive aspect, by 
asserting the identity of natural and spirit- 
ual laws, they invested the former with 
the reverence hitherto accorded only to 
the latter, and restored to a mechanical 
and prosaic society the piety with which 
men in the infancy of history had defied 
the forces of Nature. Substantially, except 
for the absence of any definite relation to 
literary art, Emerson's mission was very 
similar to Wordsworth's; but by natural 
temperament and actual situation he wanted 
the thousand links which bound Wordsworth 
to the past, and eventually made the some- 
time innovator the patron of a return towards 
the Middle Ages. 

Emerson had no wish to redress, and, 
almost alone among thinkers who have 
reached an advanced age, betrays no symp- 
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torn of reaction throughout the whole of 
his career. The reason may be, that his 
scrupulous fairness and frank conceptions 
to the Conservative cast of thought had 
left him nothing to retract or atone for. 
He seems to have started on his journey 
through life with his Conservatism and 
Liberalism ready made up, taking with him 
just as much of either as he wanted. This 
is especially manifest in the discourse <The 
Conservative^ (1841), in which he deliber- 
ately weighs conservative against progress- 
ive tendencies, impersonates each in an 
imaginary interlocutor, and endeavors to 
display their respective justification and 
shortcomings. Nothing can be more rigidly 
equitable or more thoroughly sane than his 
estimate; and as the issues between con- 
servatism and reform have broadened and 
deepened, time has only added to its value. 
It is a perfect manual for thoughtful citi- 
zens, desirous of understanding the questions 
that underlie party issues, and is especially 
to be commended to young and generous 
minds, liable to misguidance in proportion 
to their generosity. 

This celebrated discourse is one of a 
g^oup including one still more celebrated, 
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the address to the graduating class of Divin- 
ity College, Cambridge, published as <The 
Christian Teacher^ (1838). This, says Mr. 
Cabot, seems to have been struck off at a 
heat, which perhaps accounts for its nearer 
approach than any of his other addresses to 
the standard of what is usually recognized 
as eloquence. Eloquent in a sense Emer- 
son usually was, but here is something which 
could transport a fit audience with enthu- 
siasm. It also possessed the power of awak- 
ening the keenest antagonism; but censure 
has long since died away, and nothing that 
Emerson wrote has been more thoroughly 
adopted into the creed of those with whom 
external observances and material symbols 
find no place. Equally epoch-making in a 
different way was the oration on ^Man 
Thinking, or the American Scholar > (1837), 
entitled by Dr. Holmes ^^our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence, >> and of which 
Mr. Lowell says: ^*We were socially and 
intellectually moored to English thought, 
till Emerson cut the cable and gave us a 
chance at the dangers and glories of blue 
water. *> In these three great discourses, 
and in a less measure in <The Transcen- 
dentalist^ and ^Man the Reformer^ (both 
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in 1 84 1), America may boast of possessing 
works of the first class, which could have 
been produced in no other country, and 
which — even though, in Emerson's own 
phrase, wider circles should come to be 
drawn around them — will remain perma- 
nent landmarks in intellectual history. 

These discourses may be regarded as Em- 
erson's public proclamations of his opinions ; 
but he is probably more generally known 
and more intimately beloved by the two 
unobtrusive volumes of Essays, originally 
prefaced for England by Carlyle. Most of 
these, indeed, were originally delivered as 
lectures, but to small audiences, and with 
little challenge to public attention. It may 
be doubted whether they would have suc- 
ceeded as lectures but for the personal 
magnetism of the speaker; but their very 
defects aid them with the reader, who, 
once fascinated by their beauty of phrase 
and depth of spiritual insight, imbibes their 
spirit all the more fully for his ceaseless 
effort to mend their deficient logic with 
his own. Like Love in Dante's sonnet, 
Emerson enters into and blends with the 
reader, and his influence will often be 
found most potent where it is least acknowl- 
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edged. Each of the twenty may be regarded 
as a fuller working out of some subject 
merely hinted at in < Nature,' — statues, as 
it were, for niches left vacant in the original 
edifice. The most important and pregnant 
with thought are ^ History, ^ where the same 
claim is preferred for history as for the mate- 
rial world, that it is not dead but alive ; ^ Self- 
Reliance,^ a most vigorous assertion of a truth 
which Emerson was apt to carry to extremes, 
— the majesty of the individual soul; ^Com- 
pensation,^ an exposition of the universe as 
the incarnation of unerring truth and abso- 
lute justice; <Love,> full of beauty and rap- 
ture, yet almost chilling to the young by 
its assertion of what is nevertheless true, 
that even Love in its human semblance 
only subserves ulterior ends; ^ Circles,^ the 
demonstration that this circumstance is no 
way peculiar to Love, that there can be 
nothing ultimate, final, or unrelated to ul- 
terior purpose, — nothing around which, in 
Emersonian phrase, you cannot draw a 
circle; ^The Over-Soul,^ a prose hymn dedi- 
cated to an absolutely spiritual religion; 
^The Poet,^ a celebration of Poetry as co- 
extensive with Imagination, and in the high- 
est sense with Reason also; ^Experienced 
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and < Character, > valuable essays, but evinc- 
ing that the poetical impulse was becoming 
spent, and that Emerson's mind was more 
and more tending to questions of conduct. 
The least satisfactory of the essays is that 
on <Art,> where he is only great on the 
negative side, Art's inevitable limitations. 
The aesthetical faculty, which contemplates 
Beauty under the restraints of Form, was 
evidently weak in him. 

^Representative Men,^ Emerson's next 
work of importance (1845), shows that his 
parachute was descending; but he makes a 
highly successful compromise by taking up 
original ideas as reflected in the actions 
and thoughts of great typical men, one re- 
move only from originality of exposition on 
his own part. The treatment is necessarily 
so partial as to exercise a distorting influ- 
ence on his representation of the men them- 
selves. Napoleon, for example, may have 
been from a certain point of view the hero 
of the middle class, as Emerson chooses to 
consider him; but he was much besides, 
which cannot even be hinted at in a short 
lecture. The representation of such a hero, 
nevertheless, whether the character pre- 
cisely fitted Napoleon or not, is highly 
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spirited and suggestive; and the same may 
be said of the other lectures. That on 
Shakespeare is the least satisfying, the con- 
summate art which is half Shakespeare's 
greatness making little appeal to Emerson. 
He appears also at variance with himself 
when he speaks of Shakespeare's existence 
as << obscure and profane, ^^ such a healthy, 
homely, unambitious life being precisely 
what he elsewhere extols as a model. The 
first lecture of the series, <Uses of Great 
Men,^ would seem to have whispered the 
message more vociferously repeated by 
Walt Whitman. 

Emerson was yet to write two books of 
worth, not illumed with <Hhe light that 
never was on sea or land,^^ but valuable 
complements to his more characteristic work, 
and important to mankind as an indisputable 
proof that a teacher need not be distrusted 
in ordinary things because he is a mystic 
and a poet. <The Conduct of Life> (185 1). 
far inferior to his earlier writings in inspira- 
tion, is yet one of the most popular and 
widely influential of his works because con- 
descending more nearly to the needs and 
intelligence of the average reader. It is not 
less truly Emersonian, less fully impregnated 
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with his unique genius ; but the themes dis- 
cussed are less interesting, and the glory 
and the beauty of the diction are much sub- 
dued. Without it. we should have been in 
danger of regarding Emerson too exclusively 
as a transcendental seer, and ignoring the 
solid ground of good sense and practical sa- 
gacity from which the waving forests of his 
, imagery drew their nutriment. It greatly 
promoted his fame and influence by coming 
into the hands of successive generations of 
readers who naturally inquired for his last 
book, foimd the author, with surprise, so 
much nearer their own intellectual position 
than they had been led to expect, and 
gradually extended the indorsement which 
they could not avoid according to the book, 
to the author himself. When the Reason 
and the Understanding have agreed to 
legitimate the pretensions of a speculative 
thinker, these may be considered stable. 
Emerson insensibly took rank with the other 
American institutions; it seemed natural to 
all. that without the retractation or modifi- 
cation of a syllable on his part. Harvard 
should in 1866 confer her highest honors 
upon him whose address to her Divinity 
School had aroused such fierce opposition 
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in 1838. Emerson's views, being pure in- 
tuitions, rarely admitted of alteration in 
essence, though supplement or limitation 
might sometimes be found advisable. The 
Civil War, for instance, could not but con- 
vince him that, in his zeal for the inde- 
pendence of the individual he had danger- 
ously impaired the necessary authority of 
government. His attitude throughout this 
great contest was the ideal of self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism : in truth, it might be said 
of him, as- of so few men of genius, that 
you could not find a situation for him, 
public or private, whose obligations he was 
not certain to fulfill. He had previously 
given proof of his insight into another nation 
by his ^English Traits,^ mainly faunded 
upon the visit he had paid to England in 
1847-8: a book to be read with equal pleas- 
ure and profit by the nation of which and 
by the nation for which it was written; 
while its insight, sanity, and kindliness 
justify what has been said on occasion of 
another of Emerson's writings : ^^ The ideol- 
ogist judges the man of action more 
shrewdly and justly than the man of action 
judges the ideologist. ^^ This was the secret 
of Napoleon's bitter animosity to ^^ideolo- 
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gists ^^ : he felt instinctively that the man of 
ideas could see into him and through him, 
and recognize and declare his place in the 
scheme of the universe as an astronomer 
might a planet's. He would have wished to 
be an incalculable, original, elemental force ; 
and it vexed him to feel that he was some- 
thing whose course could be mapped and 
whose constitution defined by a mere mortal 
like a Coleridge or a De Stael, who could 
treat him like the incarnate Thought he 
was, and show him, as Emerson showed the 
banker, ^< that he also wad a phantom walk- 
ing and working amid phantoms, and that 
he need only ask a question or two beyond 
his daily questions to find his solid universe 
proving dim and impalpable before his 
sense. ^^ 

The later writings of Emerson, though 
exhibiting few or no traces of mental decay, 
are in general repetitions or at least con- 
firmations of what had once been announce- 
ments and discoveries. This can scarcely 
be otherwise when the mind's productions 
are derived from its own stuff and sub- 
stance. Emerson's contemporary Longfel- 
low could renovate and indeed augment 
his poetical power by resort in his old age 
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to Italy; but change of environment brings 
no reinforcement of energy to the specu- 
lative thinker. Events however may come 
to his aid; and when Emerson was called 
before the people by a momentous incident 
like the death of President Lincoln, he 
rose fully to the height of the occasion. 
His last verses, also, are among his best. 
We have spoken of him as primarily and 
above all things a poet; but his claim to 
that great distinction is to be sought rather 
in the poetical spirit which informs all his 
really inspired writings, than in the com- 
paratively restricted region of rhyme and 
metre. It might have been otherwise. 
Many of his detached passages are the 
very best things in verse yet written in 
America; but though a maker, he is not a 
fashioner. The artistic instinct is deficient 
in him; he is seldom capable of combining 
his thoughts into a harmonious whole. No 
one's expression is better when he aims at 
conveying a single thought with genomic 
terseness, as in the mottoes to his essays; 
few are more obscure when he attempts 
continuous composition. Sometimes, as in 
the admirable stanzas on the Bunker Hill 
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dedication, the subject has enforced the 
due clearness and compression of thought; 
sometimes, as in the glorious lines begin- 
ning «Not from a vain or shallow thought, >^ 
he is guided unerringly by a divine rap- 
ture; in one instance at least, ^The Rho- 
dora,^ where he is writing of beauty,' the 
instinct of beauty has given his lines the 
symmetry as well as the sparkle of the 
diamond. Could he have always written 
like this, he would have been supreme 
among American poets in metre; as it is, 
comparison seems unfair both to him and 
to them. 

What we have to learn from Emerson is > 
chiefly the Divine immanence in the world, 
with all its corollaries; no discovery of his, 
but re-stated by him in the fashion most 
suitable to his age, and with a cogency and 
attractiveness rivaled by no contemporary. 
If we tried to sum up his message in a 
phrase, we might perhaps find this in Keats's 
famous < Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty \ 
only, while Keats was evidently more con- 
cerned for Beauty than for Truth, Emerson 
held an impartial balance. These are with 
him the tests of each other: whatever is 
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really true is also beautiful, whatever is 
really beautiful is also true. Hence his 
especial value to a world whose more refined 
spirits are continually setting up types of 
aesthetic beauty which must needs be delu- 
sive, as discordant with beauty contem- 
plated under the aspect of morality; while 
the mass never think of bringing social and 
political arrangements to the no less infal- 
lible test of conformity to an ideally beau- 
tiful standard. Hence the seeming idealist 
is of all men the most practical; and Em- 
erson's gospel of beauty should be espe- 
cially precious to a country like his. own, 
where circumstances must for so long tell 
in favor of the more material phases of 
civilization. Even more important is that 
aspect of his teaching which deals with the 
unalterableness of spiritual laws, the impos- 
sibility of evading Truth and Fact in the 
long run, or of wronging any one without 
at the same time wronging oneself. Happy 
would it be for the United States if Emer- 
son's essay on < Compensation > in particu- 
lar could be impressed upon the conscience, 
where there is any, of every political leader ; 
and interwoven with the very texture of 
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the mind of every one who has a vote to 
cast at the polls! 

The special adaptation of Emerson's 
teaching to the needs of America is, never- 
theless, far from the greatest obligation 
under which he has laid his countrymen. 
His greatest service is to have embodied a^ 
specially American type of thought and 
feeling. It is the test of real greatness in 
a nation to be individual, to produce some- 
thing in the world of intellect peculiar to 
itself and indefeasibly its own. Such in- 
tellectual growths were indeed to be found 
in America before Emerson's time, but they 
were not of the highest class. Franklin 
was a gfreat sage, biit his wisdom was worldly 
wisdom. Emerson gives us, in his own 
phrase, morality on fire with emotion, — the 
only morality which in the long run will 
really influence the heart of man. Man is 
after all too noble a being to be perma- 
nently actuated by enlightened selfishness; 
and when we compare Emerson with even 
so truly eminent a character as Franklin, 
we see, as he saw when he compared Car- 
lyle with Johnson, how great a stride for- 
ward his country had taken in the mean 
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time. But he could do for America what 
Carlyle could not do for Great Britain, for 
it was done already: he could and did ere-/ 
ate a type of wisdom especially national, 
as distinctive of the West as Buddha's of 
the East. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

MATTHEW Arnold, an English poet and 
critic, was born December 24th, 1822, 
at Laleham, in the Thames valley. He 
was the son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, best 
remembered as the master of Rugby in 
later years, and distinguished also as an his- 
torian of Rome. His mother was, by her 
maiden name, Mary Penrose, and long sur- 
vived her husband. Arnold passed his 
school days at Winchester and Rugby, and 
went to Oxford in October 1841. There, as 
also at school, he won scholarship and prize, 
and showed poetical talent. He was elected 
a fellow of Oriel in March 1845. He taught 
for a short time at Rugby, but in 1847 
became private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, who in 1851 appointed him school 
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inspector. From that time he was engaged 
mainly in educational labors, as inspector 
and commissioner, and traveled frequently 
on the Continent examining foreign meth- 
ods. He was also interested controver- 
sially in political and religious questions of 
the day, and altogether had a sufficient 
public life outside of literature. In 185 1 
he married Frances Lucy, daughter of Sir 
William Wightman, a judge of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, and by her had five 
children, three sons and two daughters. 

His first volume of verse, ^The Strayed 
Reveller and Other Poems, ^ bears the date 
1849; the second, ^Empedocles on Etna and 
Other Poems,* 1852; the third, < Poems, ^ 
made up mainly from the two former, was 
published in 1853, and thereafter he added 
little to his poetic work. His first volume 
of similar significance in prose was * Essays 
in Criticism, > issued in 1865. Throughout 
his mature life he was a constant writer, 
and his collected works of all kinds nov 
fill eleven volumes, exclusive of his letters. 
In 1857 he was elected Professor of Poetr^ 
at Oxford, and there began his career as a 
lecturer; and this method of public ex 
pression he employed often. His life wa* 
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thus one with many diverse activities, and 
filled with practical or literary affairs; and 
on no side was it deficient in human rela- 
tions. He won respect and reputation while 
he lived; and his works continue to attract 
men's minds, although with much uneven- 
ness. He died at Liverpool, on April 15th, 
1888. 

That considerable portion of Arnold's 
writings which was concerned with educa- 
tion and politics, or with phases of theo- 
logical thought and religious tendency, 
however valuable in contemporary discus- 
sion, and to men and movements of the 
third quarter of the century, must be set 
on one side. It is not because of anything 
there contained that he has become a per- 
manent figure of his time, or is of interest 
in literature. He achieved distinction as 
a critic and as a poet; but although he 
was earlier in the field as a poet, he was 
recognized by the public at large first as a 
critic. The union of the two functions is 
not unusual in the history of literature; 
but where success has been attained in 
both, the critic has commonly sprung from 
the poet in the man, and his range and 
quality have been limited thereby. It was 
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so with Dry den and Wordsworth, and, less 
obviously, with Landor and Lowell. In 
Arnold's case there is no such growth: 
the two modes of writing, prose and verse, 
were disconnected. One could read his 
essays without suspecting a poet, and his 
poems without discerning a critic, except 
so far as one finds the moralist there. In 
fact, Arnold's critical faculty belonged 
rather to the practical side of his life, and 
was a part of his talents as a public man. 
This appears by the very definitions that 
he gave, and by the turn of his phrase, 
which always keeps an audience rather 
than a meditative reader in view. ^^What 
is the function of criticism at the present 
time?^> he asks, and answers — ^<A disinter- 
ested endeavor to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the 
world. ^^ That is a wide warrant. The 
writer who exercises his critical function 
under it, however, is plainly a reformer at 
heart, and labors for the social welfare. 
He is not an analyst of the form of art 
for its own sake, or a contemplator of its 
substance of wisdom or beauty merely. 
He is not limited to literature or the other 
arts of expression, but the world — the in- 
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tellectual world — is all before him where 
to choose; and having learned the best 
that is known and thought, his second and 
manifestly not inferior duty is to go into 
all nations, a messenger of the propaganda 
of intelligence. It is a great mission, and 
nobly characterized; but if criticism be so 
defined, it is criticism of a large mold. 

The scope of the word conspicuously 
appears also in the phrase, which became 
proverbial, declaring that literature is ^^a 
criticism of life.*^ In such an employment 
of terms, ordinary meanings evaporate ; and 
it becomes necessary to know the thought 
of the author rather than the usage of men. 
Without granting the dictum, therefore, 
which would be far from the purpose, is it 
not clear that by << critic >> and <^ criticism >> 
Arnold intended to designate, or at least to 
convey, something peculiar to his own con- 
ception, — not strictly related to literature at 
all, it may be, but more closely tied to soci- 
ety in its general mental activity ? In other 
words, Arnold was a critic of civilization 
more than of books, and aimed at illumin- 
ation by means of ideas. With this goes 
his manner, — that habitual air of telling you 
something which you did not know before, 
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and doing it for your good, which stamps 
him as a preacher born. Under the mask 
of the critic is the long English face of the 
gospeler ; that type whose persistent physi- 
ognomy was never absent from the convent- 
icle of English thought. 

This evangelizing prepossession of Arn- 
old's mind must be recognized in order to 
understand alike his attitude of superiority, 
his stiffly didactic method, and his success 
in attracting converts in whom the seed 
proved barren. The first impression that 
his entire work makes is one of limitation; 
so strict is this limitation, and it profits 
him so much, that it seems the element in 
which he had his being. On a close sur- 
vey, the fewness of his ideas is most sur- 
prising, though the fact is somewhat cloaked 
by the lucidity of his thought, its logical 
vigor, and the manner of its presentation. 
He takes a text, either some formula of his 
own or some adopted phrase that he has 
made his own, and from that he starts out 
only to return to it again and again with 
ceaseless iteration. In his illustrations, for 
example, when he has pilloried some poor 
gentleman, otherwise unknown, for the as- 
tounded and amused contemplation of the 
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Anglican monocle, he cannot let him alone. 
So too when, with the journalist's nack for 
nicknames, he divides all England into three 
parts, he cannot forget the rhetorical ex- 
ploit. He never lets the points he has made 
fall into oblivion; and hence his work in 
general, as a critic, is skeletonized to the 
memory in watchwords, formulas, and nick- 
names, which, taken altogether, make up 
only a small number of ideas. 

His scale, likewise, is meagre. His essay 
is apt to be a book review or a plea merely ; 
it is without that free illusiveness and un- 
developed suggestion which indicate a full 
mind and give to such brief pieces of writ- 
ing the sense of overflow. He takes no large 
subject as a whole, but either a small one 
or else some phases of the larger one; and 
he exhausts all that he touches. He seems 
to have no more to say. It is probable 
that his acquaintance with literature was 
incommensurate with his reputation or ap- 
parent scope as a writer. As he has fewer 
ideas than any other author of his time of 
the same rank, so he discloses less knowl- 
edge of his own or foreign literatures. His 
occupations forbade wide acquisition; he 
husbanded his time, and economized also 
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by giving the best direction to his private 
studies, and he accomplished much; but he 
could not master the field as any man 
whose profession was literature might easily 
do. Consequently, in comparison with Cole- 
ridge or Lowell, his critical work seems 
dry and bare, with neither the fluency nor 
the richness of a master. 

In yet another point this paucity of mat- 
ter appears. What Mr. Richard Holt Hut- 
ton says in his essay on the poetry of 
Arnold is so opposite here that it will be 
best to quote the passage. He is speaking, 
in an aside, of Arnold's criticisms: — 

**They are fine, they are keen, they are often true; 
but they are always too much limited to the thin super- 
ficial layer of the moral nature of their subjects, and 
seem to take little comparative interest in the deeper 
individuality beneath. Read his essay on Heine, and you 
will see the critic engrossed with the relation of Heine 
to the political and social ideas of his day, and passing 
over with comparative indiiference the true soul of Heine, 
the fountain of both his poetry and his cynicism. Read 
his five lectures on translating Homer, and observe how 
exclusively the critic's mind is occupied with the form 
as distinguished from the substance of the Homeric poetry. 
Even when he concerns himself with the greatest modern 
poets,— with Shakespeare as in the preface to the earlier 
edition of his poems, or with Goethe in reiterated poetical 
criticisms, or when he again and again in his poems treats 
of Wordsworth,— it is always the style and superficial 
doctrine of their poetry, not the individual character and 
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unique genius, which occupy him. He will tell you 
whether a poet is * sane and clear,' or stormy and fervent ; 
whether he is rapid and noble, or loquacious and quaint ; 
whether a thinker penetrates the husks of conventional 
thought which mislead the crowd ; whether there is sweet- 
ness as well as lucidity in his aims ; whether a descriptive 
writer has ' distinction ' of style, or is admirable only for 
his vivacity : but he rarely goes to the individual heart of 
any of the subjects of his criticism ; he finds their style 
and class, but not their personality in that class; be 
ranks his men, but does not portray them ; hardly even 
seems to find much interest in the individual roots of 
their character." 

In brief, this is to say that Arnold took 
little interest in human nature ; nor is there 
anything in his later essays on Byron, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Milton, or Gray, to cause 
us to revise the judgment on this point. 
In fact, so far as he touched on the per- 
sonality of Keats or Gray, to take the capi- 
tal instances, he was most unsatisfactory. 

Arnold was not, then, one of those critics 
who are interested in life itself, and through 
the literary work seize on the soul of the 
author in its original brightness, or set 
forth the life-stains in the successive incar- 
nations of his heart and mind. Nor was he 
of those who consider the work itself final, 
and endeavor simply to understand it, — 
form and matter, — and so to mediate be- 
tween genius and our slower intelligence. 
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He followed neither the psychological nor 
the aesthetic method. It need hardly be 
sdid that he was born too early to be able 
ever to conceive of literature as a phe- 
nomenon of society, and its great men as 
only terms in an evolutionary series. He 
had only a moderate knowledge of litera- 
ture, and his stock of ideas was small; his 
manner of speech was hard and dry, there 
was a trick in his style, and his self-repe- 
tition is tiresome. 

What gave him vogue, then, and what 
still keeps his moral literary work alive ? 
Is it anything more than the temper in 
which he worked, and the spirit which he 
evoked in the reader? He stood for the 
very spirit of intelligence in his time. He 
made his readers respect ideas, and want 
to have as many as possible. He enveloped 
them in an atmosphere of mental curiosity 
and alertness, and put them in contact with 
novel and attractive themes. In particular, 
he took their minds to the Continent and 
made them feel that they were becoming 
cosmopolitan by knowing Joubert; or at 
home, he rallied them in opposition to the 
dullness of the period, to <^ barbarism >> or 
other objectionable traits in the social 
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classes : and he volleyed contempt upon the 
common multitudinous foe in general, and 
from time to time cheered them with some 
delectable examples of single combat. It 
cannot be concealed that there was miich 
malicious pleasure in it all. He was not 
indisposed to high-bred cruelty. Like Lamb, 
he ^Hoved a fool,>> but it was in a mortar; 
and pleasant it was to see the spectacle 
when he really took a man in hand for the 
chastisement of irony. It is thus that <^the 
seraphim illuminati sneer. ^^ And in all his 
controversial writing there was a brilliancy 
and unsparingness that will appeal to the 
deepest instincts of a fighting race, willy- 
nilly ; and as one had only to read the words 
to feel himself among the children of light, 
so that our withers were unwrung, there 
was high enjoyment. 

This liveliness of intellectual conflict, to- 
gether with the sense of ideas, was a boon 
to youth especially; and the academic air 
in which the thought and style always 
moved, with scholarly self-possession and 
assurance, with the dogmatism of ^^ enlight- 
enment^^ in all ages and among all sects, 
with serenity and security unassailable, from 
within at least — this academic <^ clearness 
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and purity without shadow or stain ^> had 
an overpowering charm to the college-bred 
and cultivated, who found the rare combi- 
nation of information, taste, and aggressive- 
ness in one of their own ilk. Above all, 
there was the play of intelligence on every 
page; there was an application of ideas to 
life in many regions of the world's interests ; 
there was contact with a mind keen, clear, 
and firm, armed for controversy or persua- 
sion equally, and filled with eager belief in 
itself, its ways, and its will. 

To meet such personality in a book was 
a bracing experience; and for many these 
essays were an awakening of the mind itself. 
We may go to others for the greater part 
of what criticism can give, — for definite and 
fundamental principles, for adequate char- 
acterization, for the intuition and the reve- 
lation, the penetrant flash of thought and 
phrase: but Arnold generates and supports 
a temper of mind in which the work of these 
writers best thrives even in its own sphere ; 
and through him this temper becomes less 
individual than social, encompassing the 
whole of life. Few critics have been really 
less <^ disinterested,*^ few have kept their 
eyes less steadily ^^upon the object**: but 
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that fact does not lessen the value of his 
precepts of disinterestedness and objectivity ; 
nor is it necessary, in becoming << a child of 
light, ^^ to join in spirit the unhappy << rem- 
nant >> of the academy, or to drink too deep 
of that honeyed satisfaction, with which he 
fills his readers, of being on his side. As 
a critic, Arnold succeeds if his main purpose 
does not fail, and that was to reinforce the 
party of ideas, of culture, of the children of 
light ; to impart, not moral vigor, but open- 
ness and reasonableness of mind; and to 
arouse and arm the intellectual in contra- 
distinction to the other energies of civil- 
ization. 

The poetry of Arnold, to pass to the 
second portion of his work, was less widely 
welcomed than his prose, and made its way 
very slowly ; but it now seems the most im- 
portant and permanent part. It is not small 
in quantity, though his unproductiveness in 
later years has made it appear that he was 
less fluent and abundant in verse than he 
really was. The remarkable thing, as one 
turns to his poems, is the contrast in spirit 
that they afford to the essays : there is here 
an atmosphere of entire calm. We seem to 
be in a different world. This fact, with the 
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singular silence of his familiar letters in re- 
gard to his verse, indicates that his poetic 
life was truly a thing apart. 

In one respect only is there something in 
common between his prose and verse: just 
as interest in human nature was absent in 
the latter, it is absent also in the former. 
There is no action in the poems; neither 
is there character for its own sake. Arn- 
old was a man of the mind, and he betrays 
no interest in personality except for its in- 
tellectual traits ; in Clough as in Obermann, 
it is the life of thought, not the human be- 
ing, that he portrays. As a poet, he ex- 
presses the moods of the meditative spirit 
in view of nature and our moral existence; 
and Ije represents life, not lyrically by its 
changeful moments, nor tragically by its 
conflict in great characters, but philosoph- 
ically by a self-contained and unvarying 
monologue, deeper or less deep in feeling 
and with cadences of tone, but always with 
the same grave and serious effect. He is 
constantly thinking, whatever his subject 
or his mood; his attitude is intellectual, his 
sentiments are maxims, his conclusions are 
advisory. His world is the sphere of 
thought, and his poems have the distance 
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and repose and also the coldness that 
befit that sphere; and the character of his 
imagination, which lays hold of form and 
reason, makes natural to him the classical 
style. 

It is obvious that the sources of his poet- 
ical culture are Greek. It is not merely, 
however, that he takes for his early sub- 
jects Merope and Empedocles, or that he 
strives in < Balder Dead^ for Homeric nar- 
rative, or that in the recitative to which he 
was addicted he evoked an immelodious 
phantom of Greek choruses; nor is it the 
<^ marmoreal air^^ that chills while it enno- 
bles much of his finest work. One feels the 
Greek quality not as a source but as a 
presence. In Tennyson, Keats, and Shel- 
ley, there was Greek influence, but in them 
the result was modern. In Arnold the an- 
tiquity remains; remains in mood, just as 
in Landor it remains in form. The Greek 
twilight broods over all his poetry. It is 
pagan in philosophic spirit; not Attic, but 
of a later and stoical time, with the very 
virtues of patience, endurance, suffering, 
not in their Christian types, but as they 
now seem to a post-Christian imagination 
looking back to the imperial past. There 
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is a difference, it is true, in Arnold's 
expression of the mood: he is as little 
Sophoclean as he is Homeric, as little 
Lucretian as he is Vergilian. The temper- 
ament is not the same, not a survival or a 
revival of the antique, but original and liv- 
ing. And yet the mood of the verse is felt 
at once to be a reincarnation of the death- 
less spirit of Hellas, that in other ages also 
has made beautiful and solemn for a time 
the shadowed places of the Christian world. 
If one does not realize this, he must miss 
the secret of the tranquillity, the chill, the 
grave austerity, as well as the philosoph- 
ical resignation, which are essential to the 
verse. Even in those parts of the poems 
which use romantic motives, one reason of 
their original charm is that they suggest 
how the Greek imagination would have 
dealt with the forsaken merman, the church 
of Brou, and Tristram and Iseult. The 
presence of such motives, such mythology, 
and such Christian and chivalric color in the 
work of Arnold does not disturb the simple 
unity of its feeling, which finds no solvent 
for life, whatever its accident of time and 
place and faith, except in that Greek spirit 
which ruled in thoughtful men before the 
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triumph of Christianity, and is still native 
in men who accept the intellect as the sole 
guide of life. 

It was with reference to these modern 
men and the movement they took part in, 
that he made his serious claim to greatness ; 
to rank, that is, with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, as he said, in the literature of his time. 
<^My poems, ^^ he wrote, ^^ represent on the 
whole the main movement of mind of the 
last quarter of a century; and thus they 
will probably have their day as people be- 
come conscious to themselves of what that 
movement of mind is, and interested in 
the literary productions that reflect it. It 
might be fairiy urged that I have less 
poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and less 
intellectual vigor and abundance than Brown- 
ing; yet because I have, perhaps, more of 
a fusion of the two than either of them, 
and have more regularly applied that fusion 
to the. main line of modern development, I 
am likely enough to have my turn, as they 
have had theirs. ^^ If the main movement 
had been such as he thought of it, or if it 
had been of importance in *the long run, 
there might be a sounder basis for this 
hope than now appears to be the case; 
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but there can be no doubt, let the con- 
temporary movement have been what it 
may, that Arnold's mood is one that will 
not pass out of men's hearts to-day nor 
to-morrow. 

On the modern side the example of 
Wordsworth was most formative, and in 
fact it is common to describe Arnold as a 
Words worthian : and so, in his contemplat- 
ive attitude to nature, and in his habitual 
recourse to her, he was; but both nature 
herself as she appeared to him, and his 
mood in her presence, were very different 
from Wordsworth's conception and emotion. 
Arnold finds in nature a refuge from life, 
an anodyne, an escape; but Wordsworth, 
in going into the hills for poetical com- 
munion, passed from a less to a fuller and 
deeper life, and obtained an inspiration, and 
was seeking the goal of all his being. In 
the method of approach, too, as well as in 
the character of the experience, there was a 
profound difference between the two poets. 
Arnold sees with the outward rather than 
the inward eye. He is pictorial in a way 
that Wordsworth seldom is; he uses detail 
much more, and gives a group or a scene 
with the externality of a painter. The 
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method resembles that of Tennyson rather 
than that of Wordsworth, and has more 
direct analogy with the Greek manner than 
with the modern and emotional schools; it 
is objective, often minute, and always care- 
fully composed, in the artistic sense of that 
term. The description of the river Oxus, 
for example, though faintly charged with 
suggested and allegoric meaning, is a noble 
close to the poem which ends in it. The 
scale is large, and Arnold was fond of a 
broad landscape, of mountains, and pros- 
pects over the land; but one cannot fancy 
Wordsworth writing it. So too, on a small 
scale, the charming scene of the English 
garden in ^Thyrsis^ is far from Words- 
worth's manner: — 

"When garden walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May 

And chestnut-flowers are strewn — 
So have I heard the cuckoo's parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze." 

This is a picture that could be framed: 
how different from Wordsworth's <^ wander- 
ing voice ^> ! Or to take another notable ex- 
ample, which, like the Oxus passage, is a 
fine close in the < Tristram and Iseult,^ — 
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the hunter on the arras above the dead 
lovers : — 

" A stately huntsman, clad in green, 
And round him a fresh forest scene. 
On that clear forest-knoll he stays, 
With his pack round him, and delays. 

****** 
The wild boar rustles in his lair, 
The fierce hounds snuff the tainted air, 
But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 
Cheer, cheer thy dogs into the brake, 
O hunter ! and without a fear 
Thy golden tasseled bugle blow — " 

But no one is deceived, and the hunter 
does not move from the arras, but is still 
<* rooted there, ^^ with his green suit and his 
golden tassel. The piece is pictorial, and 
highly wrought for pictorial effects only, 
obviously decorative and used as stage 
scenery precisely in the manner of our later 
theatrical art, with that accent of forethought 
which turns the beautiful into the aesthetic. 
This is a method which Wordsworth never 
used. Take one of his pictures, the ^ Reaper * 
for example, and see the difference. The 
one is out-of-doors, the other is of the 
studio. The purpose of these illustrations 
is to show that Arnold's nature-pictures 
are not only consciously artistic, with an 
arrangement that approaches artifice, but 
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that he is interested through his eye prima- 
rily and not through his emotions. It is 
characteristic of his temperament also that 
he reminds one most often of the painter 
in water-colors. 

If there is this difference between Arnold 
and Wordsworth in method, a greater dif- 
ference in spirit is to be anticipated. It is 
a fixed gulf. In nature Wordsworth found 
the one spirit's <^ plastic stress, ^^ and a near 
and intimate revelation to the soul of truths 
that were his greatest joy and support in 
existence. Arnold finds there no inhabit- 
ancy of God, no such streaming forth of 
wisdom and beauty from the fountain heads 
of being; but the secret frame of nature 
is filled only with the darkness, the mel- 
ancholy, the waiting endurance that is pro- 
jected from himself: — 

" Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread. 
The solemn hills about us spread, 
The stream that falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawled rocks, the lonely sky. 
If I might lend their life a voice. 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice." 

Compare this with Wordsworth's ^Stanzas 
on Peele Castle,* and the important reser- 
vations that must be borne in mind in de- 
scribing Arnold as a Wordsworthian will be- 
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come clearer. It is as a relief from thought, 
as a beautiful and half-physical diversion, 
as a scale of being so vast and mysterious 
as to reduce the pettiness of human life to 
nothingness, — it is in these ways that 
nature has value in Arnold's verse. Such 
a poet may describe natural scenes well, 
and obtain by means of them contrast to 
human conditions, and decorative beauty; 
but he does not penetrate nature or in- 
terpret what her significance is in the 
human spirit, as the more emotional poets 
have done. He ends in an antithesis, not 
in a synthesis, and both nature and man 
lose by the divorce. One looks in vain 
for anything deeper than landscapes in 
Arnold's treatment of nature ; she is emptied 
of her own infinite, and has become spirit- 
ually void: and in the simple great line 
in which he gave the sea — 

" The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea — " 

he is thinking of man, not of the ocean: 
and the mood seems ancient rather than 
modern, the feeling of a Greek, just as 
the sound of the waves to him is always 
-^gean. 

In treating of man's life, which must be 
the main thing in any poet's work, Arnold 
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is either very austere or very pessimistic. 
If the feeling is moral, the predominant 
impression is of austerity; if it is intel- 
lectual, the predominant impression is of 
sadness ; he was not insensible to the charm 
of life, but he feels it in his senses only 
to deny it in his mind. The illustrative 
passage is from < Dover Beach ^ : — 

" Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another ! for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain." 

This? is the contradiction of sense and 
thought, the voice of a regret grounded in 
the intellect (for if it were vital and 
grounded in the emotions, it would become 
despair); the creed of illusion and futility 
in life, which is the characteristic note of 
Arnold, and the reason of his acceptance by 
many minds. The one thing about life which 
he most insists on is its isolation, its indi- 
viduality. In the series called ^ Switzerland, ^ 
this is the substance of the whole; and the 
doctrine is stated with an intensity and 
power, with an amplitude and prolongation, 
that set these poems apart as the most re- 
markable of all his lyrics. From a poet so 
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deeply impressed with this aspect of exist- 
ence, and unable to find its remedy or its 
counterpart in the harmony of life, no joyful 
or hopeful word can be expected, and none 
is found. The second thing about life which 
he dwells on is its futility; though he bids 
one strive and work, and points to the ex- 
ample of the strong whom he has known, 
yet one feels that his voice rings more true 
when he writes of Obermann than in any 
other of the elegiac poems. In such verse as 
the ^ Summer Night, ^ again, the genuineness 
of the mood is indubitable. In <The Sick 
King of Bokhara, > the one dramatic expres- 
sion of his genius, futility is the very centre 
of the action. The fact that so much of his 
poetry seems to take its motive from the 
subsidence of Christian faith has set him 
among the skeptic or agnostic poets, and 
the <<main movement ^^ which he believed 
he had expressed was doubtless that in which 
agnosticism was a leading element. The 
unbelief of the third quarter of the century 
was certainly a controlling influence over 
him, and in a man mainly intellectual by 
nature it could not well have been otherwise. 
Hence, as one looks at his more philosoph- 
ical and lyrical poems — the prof ounder part 
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of his work — and endeavors to determine 
their character and sources alike, it is plain 
to see that in the old phrase, <Hhe pride 
of the intellect ^^ lifts its lonely column over 
the desolation of every page. The man of 
the academy is here, as in the prose, after 
all. He reveals himself in the literary mo- 
tive, the bookish atmosphere of the verse, 
in its vocabulary, its elegance of structure, 
its precise phrase and its curious allusions 
(involving foot-notes), and in fact, through- 
out all its form and structure. So self-con- 
scious is it that it becomes frankly prosaic 
at inconvenient times, and is more often 
on the level of eloquent and graceful rhet- 
oric than of poetry. It is frequently liquid 
and melodious, but there is no burst of 
native song in it anywhere. It is the work 
of a true poet, nevertheless; but there are 
many voices for the Muse. It is sincere, it 
is touched with reality; it is the mirror of 
a phase of life in our times, and not in 
our times only, but whenever the intellect 
seeks expression for its sense of the limita- 
tion of its own career, and its sadness in a 
world which it cannot solve. 

A word should be added concerning the 
personality of Arnold which is revealed in 
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his familiar letters, — a collection that has 
dignified the records of literature with a 
singularly noble memory of private life. 
Few who did not know Arnold could have 
been prepared for the revelation of a nat- 
ure so true, so amiable, so dutiful. In 
every relation of private life he is shown 
to have been a man of exceptional con- 
stancy and plainness. The letters are mainly 
home letters; but a few friendships also 
yielded up their hoard, and thus the circle 
of private life is made complete. Every 
one must take delight in the mental asso- 
ciation with Arnold in the scenes of his 
existence, thus daily exposed, and in his 
family affections. A nature warm to its 
own, kindly to all, cheerful, fond of sport 
and fun, and always fed from pure fount- 
ains, and with it a character so founded 
upon the rock, so humbly serviceable, so 
continuing in power and grace, must wake 
in all the responses of happy appreciation, 
and leave the charm of memory. 

He did his duty as naturally as if it re- 
quired neither resolve, nor effort, nor 
thought of any kind for the morrow, and 
he never failed, seemingly, in act or word 
of sympathy, in little or great things; and 
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when, to this, one adds the clear ether of 
the intellectual life where he habitually 
tnoved in his own life apart, and the hu- 
manity of his home, the gift that these 
letters bring may be appreciated. That 
gift is the man himself; but set in the 
atmosphere of home, with sonship and 
fatherhood, sisters and brothers, with the 
bereavements of years fully accomplished, 
and those of babyhood and boyhood, — a 
sweet and wholesome English home, with 
all the cloud and sunshine of the English 
world drifting over its roof-tree, and the 
soil of England beneath its stones, and 
English duties for the breath of its being. 
To add such a home to the household- 
rights of English literature is perhaps some- 
thing from which Arnold would have shrunk, 
but it endears his memory. 
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